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TENDENCIES IN EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION 


The United States Office of Education has issued the following 
summary of its biennial review of educational legislation. 


Approximately 1,200 educational acts of general application were passed in 
continental United States during 1926-28. 

The outstanding general feature is the increased tendency to employ educa- 
tional surveys and state-wide investigations as bases for educational legislation. 

Within these two years more states than usual took legislative action to- 
ward revising and codifying their school laws relating to education, and the 
trend of present legislation is toward fixing greater responsibility in the state 
boards for the administration of the state school systems. 

Financing public education now constitutes the foremost problem in educa- 
tional legislation. Within the past decade practically every state has in some 
way endeavored to equalize educational opportunities by increasing state aid 
for poor communities. 

As compared with other governmental or civil units, the county entered the 
business of administering public education somewhat late. In general, the com- 
munity unit—township or district—was the first in the field, but since the be- 
ginning of the present century the county has rapidly attained an important 
place in public education. There is a decided trend toward placing greater re- 
sponsibility upon the county as a unit in educational affairs. The enhanced im- 
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portance of the county is the result of the assumption of responsibilities formerly 
exercised by the district rather than those exercised by the state. The tendency 
to raise the qualifications required of county superintendents appeared in a few 
states. Recent legislation also increased the salaries of county superintendents 
in Arkansas, Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Mississippi, Missouri, and New 
Jersey; marked increases were made in Illinois and Mississippi. 

Recent enactments show a tendency to provide for larger school units in 
rural communities by the abandonment of small schools, especially one-teacher 
schools, and by the transportation of pupils of such schools to larger school 
buildings. Legislative provisions encouraging consolidation and transportation 
during the past two years were enacted in more than half the states. 

In recent years the legislatures in the majority of the states have manifested 
a laudable effort to provide means for all children to receive secondary instruc- 
tion. The effort has been not so much to establish more high schools as to pro- 
vide means whereby pupils may attend such schools as are already established. 

Within the two years legislative measures providing for junior colleges were 
enacted for the first time in eleven states. 


THE SUPPLY OF PROFESSIONALLY TRAINED TEACHERS 


Bulletin No. 17, 1929, of the United States Bureau (Office) of 
Education prepared by Benjamin W. Frazier, deals with teacher- 
training. In addition to a review of the facts which show a very 
great increase in the facilities provided by the various states for the 
training of teachers, this bulletin contains the following statement 
regarding the present supply of professionally trained teachers. 


The existing supply of professionally trained teachers, conceived in terms of 
genuine social needs, is totally inadequate. When considered in relation to exist- 
ing certification requirements and in relation to the minimum requirements in 
training demanded for employment, there is an apparent quantitative over- 
supply of some types of teachers at the close of the decade in many sections of 
the country. An oversupply of elementary teachers is reported, among other 
sections, in portions of New England, as in Massachusetts, and in the Middle 
Atlantic states, as in New York. 

The number of students enrolled in all types of institutions which train 
teachers is more than half a million. This is more than 4oo per cent greater than 
the number undergoing training two decades ago. During the same period, the 
number of teaching positions has increased by approximately 35 per cent. Dur- 
ing the biennium, there was an increase of enrolments in perhaps two out of 
three teachers’ colleges and normal schools. The decreases reported in the en- 
rolments of a number of teacher-training institutions during the biennium are 
significant. Some institutions have forestalled such decreases by making careful 
studies of local and state needs for beginning teachers and by redirecting insti- 
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tutional training programs accordingly. Such local studies often disclose actual 
shortages of trained teachers for certain subjects. 

The system of distribution throughout the country is rather faulty. Despite 
the reputation of teachers as birds of passage, there is now demand in some quar- 
ters for means of increasing the mobility of the teaching population. At present 
four-fifths of the graduates of a typical teachers’ college or normal school obtain 
their first positions within 150 miles of the institution. 

Unless other factors operate, the usual result of an oversupply of workers in 
most occupations is a lowering of wages or salaries. Educational leaders are 
hopeful that the prevailing salary schedules for teachers may be at least main- 
tained at the present levels, and perhaps increased, as a result of public appre- 
ciation of the services of teachers with superior qualifications. Hence education- 
al leaders in many states are advancing the standards of qualifications of teach- 
ers by such means as raising state certification requirements, lengthening the 
training period, and better selection of trainees. These movements necessitate 
scientific adjustment of salaries and construction of salary schedules which ade- 
quately compensate teachers who have met the requirements of improved stand- 
ards. Many progressive city school systems are now making such adjustments. 
In the rural schools, which usually suffer from an undersupply of well-trained 
teachers, such adjustments have been hastened by the application in several 
states of improved equalization programs in the distribution of state school 
funds. 

The complex problems involved in a consideration of teacher supply and 
demand are of major importance to teacher-training institutions, to state de- 


partments, to employers of teachers, and to the teachers themselves. Among the 
states which report progress in the investigation of the difficult problems in- 
volved are Arkansas, California, Illinois, New York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. 
The need is urgent for the establishment of more adequate basic records of the 
number of trained teachers of different types and qualifications and for the ini- 
tiation of intensive research based upon such records. 


TURNOVER IN THE TEACHING PROFESSION 
The following statement was published in the New York Sun. 


Why is the Wanderlust so strong in American school teachers? Why, in 
striking contrast to the stable character of European instructors, is their dis- 
position so roving that it is regarded as one of the greatest weaknesses of the 
teaching profession in this country? These are questions which Dr. Willard S, 
Elsbree, of Teachers College, Columbia University, is attempting to answer from 
the results of a survey made recently in 125 cities and villages in New York 
State. 

Dr. Elsbree has found that an average of 11 per cent of the teachers in a 
school system changes places during or at the end of the school year and that 
the turnover is greater in villages than in the cities, ranging from 3 to 42 per cent 
in the villages and from 1 to 34 per cent in the cities. 
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“‘An analysis of the reasons for the increased turnover in the smaller com- 
munities showed that more than one-fourth of the teachers who left did so to 
accept better positions in larger places,” he writes. 

“The average increase in annual salary gained was $200. Since the average 
teacher had five years of experience, half of it in the school system he left, it can 
be seen that the smaller communities are handicapped in the competition with 
the cities to secure experienced professional service. 

“Other causes operating to change teaching personnel in both cities and 
villages are marriage, dismissal, home conditions, ill health, to obtain a position 
nearer home, to undertake professional study, dissatisfaction with present posi- 
tion, and retirement.” 

Marriage ranks as the first cause in cities and as the second in villages. The 
difference in the importance of this cause in the two sizes of communities is 
explained by Dr. Elsbree on the basis of opportunity. He says that “‘in the 
smal] communities unmarried men with an educational background and social 
status equal to that of the village school teacher are relatively few in number as 
compared to the proportion found in cities.” It is quite likely that the increased 
marital opportunities of the city are an important factor in attracting young 
women from the villages to the cities, he believes. 

“Contrary to expectation, the men teachers were found to do almost as 
much shifting as the women,” Dr. Elsbree reports. ‘“The turnover rate for both 
in the cities is 9 per cent; in the villages 14 per cent of the men and 17 per cent 
of the women change places annually. ‘Better position’ and ‘to enter another 
line of work’ were the most frequent reasons given by the men; the greater per- 
centage of women leave for marriage. The average age at which women teachers 
marry is about twenty-six years. 

“Tt is a surprise to those who feel that the teacher worker is often retained 
after she has exhibited a degree of inefficiency for which an industrial worker 
would be discharged, to learn that more than ro per cent of the New York 
teachers who left their positions were dismissed. The men contributed more 
than their share to this percentage, scoring above 17 per cent. 

“More removals because of illness and death occur in the cities than in the 
villages. This is explained by the fact that there is a larger proportion of young 
teachers in the smaller communities. It is probably true also that the faster 
pace of the city, together with more exacting working conditions, is a factor in 
the higher death rate.” 


THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE BOARD 
AND PUBLIC EDUCATION 


The following synopsis of a statement issued by the National 
Industrial Conference Board is quoted from the New York Times. 


An immediate survey of “contemporary public education as it affects the 
adjustment of youth to vocational life in the United States” was proposed in a 
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statement issued by the National Industrial Conference Board, 247 Park Ave- 
nue, New York City. 

A brief preliminary examination of the subject by the Board has disclosed 
that “some maladjustment has come into existence as between the present pub- 
lic educational system and the conditions under which most young persons must 
begin to earn their living,” the statement said. 

“Criticism leveled against the public schools by employers, while in some 
cases doubtlessly justified, the Board believes,’”’ the statement continued, “‘too 
often neglects to consider the broader objectives of public education and ignores 
the employers’ own responsibility for co-operation with the schools in making 
public education a more adequate means of preparing children for their probable 
vocations and their future duties as citizens. Likewise, it may be observed that 
professional educators, in many cases, have lacked the practical knowledge of 
business life properly to adapt the educational program to the rapidly changing 
demands made by the business world upon young persons seeking employment.” 

Declaring that ‘no one group or interest of society” is equipped to ‘“‘under- 
take full responsibility for the proposed survey,” the Conference Board proposes 
the creation of a “National Educational Survey Commission,” to be composed of 
‘‘a group of men and women of the widest experience, capacity, and vision repre- 
senting all economic and social groups having a major interest in the educational 
problem.” 

The members of the proposed commission would be “selected co-operatively 
by organizations representative of all the major spheres of interest.” Such a 
group, “free from the political prejudice that would attach to the appointment 
of a federal governmental body,” would command support from non-political 
bodies and would be able to “expand or contract its activities as its services 
warranted.” 

The idea of local administration of public education has become so firmly 
rooted in American tradition, the statement says, that there ‘can be no danger 
that the appointment of a national educational survey commission, such as here 
suggested, can successfully attempt to impose any high degree of uniformity or 
central control upon our educational system, as any such attempt would be re- 
sisted on social and legal grounds.” 


THE NEW YORK CITY SCHOOL SURVEY 


In 1924 the school system of New York City was surveyed by a 
commission headed by William H. Allen. The publication of the re- 
port of the survey was delayed on the pretext that funds for publi- 
cation were not available. During the recent mayoralty campaign 
one of the candidates gave out parts of the report of the survey and 
repeatedly made the statement that delay in publication was due to 
a deliberate effort on the part of the Board of Education to evade 
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issues which were raised by the experts who made the survey. The 

full report is now made public by the Board of Education. 
Comment on the report has been voluminous. In an article pub- 

lished in the New York Times the following statements are made. 


The critical part of the reports of the surveyors pointed out some of the 
shortcomings of the system. 

One surveyor found a general spirit of distrust in the school system toward 
the higher officials, who were looked upon as “autocratic.” The surveyors said 
they had to convince teachers and others in the school personnel that the in- 
vestigation was to be a real and serious one, such was the attitude of cynicism 
and skepticism at things ordered from above. 

Another report found that the methods of selecting and training teachers 
were failing to secure a supply of good teachers for the schools. High schools 
were found too large. The Board of Superintendents was declared unwieldy 
and paralyzed by multiplicities and divisions of functions. 

Lack of adequate information for school officials, board members, and spe- 
cialists in different departments to work with was also found. 

Turning to general recommendations of improvement and reform, the sur- 
veyors were particularly concerned over the problem of “leadership.” Several of 
the reports, such as the one on visual instruction, assumed that the fundamental 
thing to be considered was the reorganization of the directive force of the sys- 
tem—the Board of Superintendents. 

The problem of congestion, which led to the initiation of an immense school- 
building program, was declared in one of the reports to have been dealt with 
without the aid of a general policy for the whole city. 

Reforms were urged in the junior high school activities, and the abolition of 
the Bureau of Visual Instruction was recommended. 

Changes were suggested in the methods of attracting and licensing teachers. 
A procedure was outlined for nominating persons for higher school posts which 
are not filled through eligibility lists. 

The office of secretary of the Board of Education was criticized and a re- 
organization recommended with a view to increasing its usefulness to Board 
members. 

A different procedure for drawing up and presenting the annual budget of 
the school system was outlined. 

The importance of giving the superintendent and his associates free play to 
work on general school problems without being hampered by routine work and 
geographic considerations in the system was repeatedly urged, as well as the 
necessity of compelling the chief executive of the system to exercise active and 
adequate leadership. 

Lack of co-ordination between school activities in various districts and fail- 
ure to learn sufficiently from experiences in other cities were criticized. New York 
City as a whole and the various districts within it were declared somewhat pro- 
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vincial in their attacks on school problems and in not taking sufficient care to 
learn from and correlate the experiences in other neighborhoods and cities. 

The surveyors strongly urged the need of effecting fundamental changes in 
the methods of supervision of new teachers. They also wanted a bureau for 
building-research service organized. 


An editorial published in the New York Sun is as follows: 


In the summer of 1924 the Board of Education authorized a study of the 
public-school system, appropriating $50,000 to pay its cost and hiring a staff of 
educators, nearly all from out of town, to inspect the town’s educational ma- 
chine. Now, more than five years later, it makes public the printed reports of 
the investigators, together with comments by supervisors and teachers in the 
city’s schools. 

In the 1,800 pages of printed matter required for the reproduction of all 
these documents, a number of harsh criticisms are made of the methods and 
policies of the school board. These are largely matters of opinion; it may be that 
the investigators have done injustice to their employers. But the delay in print- 
ing the survey report is an incontrovertible reflection upon the business methods 
of the school board. A public body with the financial resources of the Board of 
Education which confesses that it could not until now publish an official report 
which has been in its custody since the spring of 1925 condemns itself more than 
any outside critic possibly could. 

Now that the report has been printed, of what value can it be? If some find- 
ings of the investigators had been made public four or five years ago, the tax- 
payers, if not the pupils, might have been benefited. One section of the report, 
for example, is devoted to conditions in the continuation schools. Had these 
findings been broadcast when they were presented, they would have forced a 
shake-up in the continuation-school bureau or resulted in the abolition of those 
schools altogether. The criticism made by another investigator of conditions due 
to politics in the apportionment of administrative jobs in the system is as strong 
as anything that has been said in the present political campaign, though it is 
couched in politer language. 

On second thought, it may not have been lack of business method which de- 
layed the printing of this report. Perhaps it was reluctance of the official heads 
of the school system to let the public know what some of their own investigators 
thought of them. In that case, how explain the repeated assurances by those in 
authority that the report would be printed just as soon as an appropriation was 
obtained, or just as soon as the documents had been edited, or just as soon as the 
galley proofs had been corrected? 

Whatever the reason may be, the Board of Education stands convicted of 
having largely wasted the $50,000 spent on the survey. 


It may be recalled that the director of the survey announced in 
1924 that a new era in school surveying was to be ushered in. Pre- 
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vious surveys were described as deficient, and it was promised that 
for once the good work done in schools was to receive chief atten- 
tion. Students of education will study the report with interest both 
because of its pretensions and because of the pronouncements made 
by those who were called in to observe the work of the schools. The 
reception which the report has thus far received does not seem to 
satisfy the expectations of those who were hopeful of establishing 
something unique in the history of school surveys. 


ARITHMETIC IN NEW ENGLAND CITIES 
Charles W. Walker, assistant superintendent of schools, Con- 
cord, New Hampshire, has made a study of the practices of twenty- 
one cities in New England with regard to the time allotted to arith- 
metic. The results of his study are reported in a mimeographed 
bulletin. The fundamental table is as follows: 
NUMBER OF MINUTES A WEEK DEVOTED TO STUDY AND RECITATION 


IN ARITHMETIC IN EACH GRADE IN TWENTY-ONE CITIES 
IN NEW ENGLAND (OCTOBER, 1928) 








GRADES 





City 





Attleboro, Mass 


Beverly, Mass 
Concord, N.H 
Everett, Mass 


Leominster, Mass 

Lynn, Mass 

Manchester, N.H........ 
Nashua, N.H. 


North Adams, Mass..... 
Northampton, Mass..... 
Pittsfield, Mass 
Portland, Me 
Portsmouth, N.H 
Rochester, N.H 
Springfield, Mass 
Taunton, Mass 
Waltham, Mass 





























CHILD LABOR DAY 


The National Child Labor Committee has designated the follow- 
ing dates for the observance of Child Labor Day in 1930: January 
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25, Synagogues; January 26, Sunday schools and churches; and 
January 27, clubs and other organizations. The Committee has also 
issued the following statement regarding the present situation with 
respect to child labor. 


Child Labor Day, 1930, follows a season in which forty-four state legisla- 
tures were in session. Although two dozen or more bills of some significance for 
child labor were passed, only two of these were of first-class importance—and 
scores of progressive child-labor bills were rejected. 

In the years since Child Labor Day was first observed in 1907, the working 
children for whom the National Child Labor Committee was then seeking pro- 
tection have become adults, many with children of their own. How much better 
chance will this new generation of children have than did their parents? 

There are no longer any states entirely lacking a compulsory school attend- 
ance law, as did twelve states then; the maximum age for compulsory attendance 
now varies from fourteen to eighteen years instead of from twelve to sixteen 
years “‘if unemployed” ; and the minimum school term averages somewhat longer 
now. But there are still eighteen states where exemption from school attendance 
may be secured by children under fourteen years, for various reasons, such as 
poverty or family need. 

Mining is no longer considered an occupation for children under sixteen in 
this country. A generation ago only three states made the minimum age for . 
work in mines as high as sixteen years. There are still three states where there 
is no minimum age for work in factories except indirectly through the school 
laws; and five more where children may work in factories at twelve years or even 
younger outside of school hours. But in 1907 only twenty-nine states kept chil- 
dren under fourteen out of the factory, and many of these granted liberal exemp- 
tions from the law. 

For children who go to work, there has been a comparable improvement in 
working conditions through restriction of working hours and prohibition of night 
work. But in eleven states children under sixteen may still work in factories 
after 7:00 P.M., and in twelve states they may work more than eight hours a 
day. 

The federal census of 1930 will, we hope, light up numerically the gains 
made in the last ten years—and the weak spots remaining. It will show in what 
states and in what occupations child labor is still prevalent. 

And what of the future outlook? Shall another generation of burdened chil- 
dren struggle to maturity under the double handicap of curtailed schooling and 
premature industrialization? The White House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection called by President Hoover to meet in 1930 gives rise to the hope that 
a hew approach may be found. The wide scope of the Conference offers the pos- 
sibility of combining for the first time the various aspects of child welfare, such 
as health, education, delinquency, and child labor, in a unified program accept- 
able to all the states. 

Churches, Sunday schools, synagogues, young people’s societies, and study 
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groups wishing to present a timely program on Child Labor Day are invited to 
write for speakers, information, literature, posters, plays, and photographs to 
the National Child Labor Committee, 215 Fourth Avenue, New York City. An 
analysis of the child-labor law in any state can be supplied. 


ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
IN NEW YORK STATE 


W. W. Coxe, director of the Educational Research Division of 
the New York State Department of Education, recently completed 
a study of the principals in New York State. His findings with re- 
gard to elementary-school principals are published in a pamphlet en- 
titled Study of the Elementary School Principal in New York State. 
The summary paragraphs in this pamphlet are as follows: 


On the whole, the differences of the data among principals in different kinds 
of communities are not striking. About four-fifths are high-school graduates; 
about three-fifths attended normal school; about two-fifths of the principals in 
first-class cities are college graduates, and one-tenth more attended college. 
About one-seventh of the principals in cities of the third class attended college 
and about the same proportion in villages. About one-eighth of the principals in 
cities of the first class have the Master’s degree, but very few in the smaller com- 
munities have this degree. Somewhat more than half of the principals have had 
summer or extension work. 

In regard to professional training, there is a striking difference in com- 
munities with regard to those who have majored or minored in education. A 
considerably larger number (about one-third) of the principals in cities of the 
first class have majored or minored in education either in undergraduate or in 
graduate work. Less than one-twelfth of the principals in villages have taken 
this work. The other communities range between these extremes. It was pointed 
out that no great difference in communities is found with regard to summer or 
extension work. There is a slight tendency for extension work to be taken more 
frequently by principals in large cities and for summer work to be taken more 
extensively by principals in villages or small cities. 

More of the principals in cities of the third class and villages teach than do 
those in large cities. A study of the certificates held by these principals indicates 
the same tendency that is suggested by the data on training, namely, that prin- 
cipals in the larger cities more often hold college-graduaite certificates than do 
principals in cities of the third class and villages. Parallel to this statement is the 
natural one, that more normal-school diplomas are held by principals in third- 
class cities and villages than in the larger cities. 

Most of these principals have had long teaching experience. Because the 
experience is long and the general level of training is meager, one might readily 
infer that they qualified for the position of principalship by their successful 
teaching experience rather than by special training. 
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While the statement made at the beginning of the summary is undoubtedly 
true, namely, that no marked differences appear between communities of dif- 
ferent sizes with reference to the training and experience of elementary-school 
principals, it is noticeable that there is a similarity between principals in first- 
and second-class cities and also a similarity between principals in third-class 
cities and in villages; sometimes third-class cities show a lower standard than 
villages. 

One conclusion seems to be quite evident, namely, that with the changing 
conception of the elementary-school principal there is very great need for more 
and better preparation for this particular work. The principal must be more 
than a first-class teacher. He must be acquainted with the larger concept of 
education which is developing and must know how to administer a well-balanced 
educational program. Without the preparation which will give this large con- 
cept, there is grave danger that emphasis will be one-sided and that teaching 
under such supervision will degenerate into formal, mechanical lesson-hearing. 


MODERN SCHOOL BUILDINGS 

Alice Barrows, specialist in school buildings of the United States 
Office of Education, recently made a survey of the school buildings 
in a number of cities in different parts of the country. The results of 
this survey are published in Bureau (Office) of Education Bulletin 
No. 20, 1929, entitled Changing Conceptions of the School-Building 
Problem. 

The summary is as follows: 

A survey of the school-building problem during the past few years indicates 
that— 

The planning and erection of school buildings are becoming a highly tech- 
nical task, which demands the combined knowledge and skill of educators, health 
specialists, building and landscape architects, and heating, ventilating, lighting, 
and sanitation experts. 

The modern school building, which has been developed during the past 
twenty years, represents a radical departure from the school building of previous 
periods. Owing to changed social and industrial conditions, which have deprived 
children in cities of many of the educational activities which formerly existed in 
the community life outside of the school, the curriculum of the modern school 
has been enriched so as to give children much greater opportunities than former- 
ly for a variety of play, handwork, and social activities. 

The school building has had to be changed to meet these new educational 
demands. At the same time advances in the science of heating, ventilating, 
lighting, and equipping school buildings are making it possible to prevent many 
of the health defects, that is, bad posture, poor eyesight, respiratory troubles, 
etc., which developed in children as a result of the conditions in the older type 
of school building. 
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The findings of the Bureau of Education school-building study of modern 
school buildings in eighty-four cities in thirty-three states, which was made in 
order to determine to what extent modern facilities, such as auditoriums, gym- 
nasiums, and special rooms, were being included in new school buildings, showed 
that, of the elementary schools studied, 82 per cent had auditoriums; 60 per 
cent had gymnasiums; 75 per cent had special rooms; and 74 per cent had 
kindergartens. They also indicated that, although standards in regard to size and 
equipment of auditoriums, gymnasiums, and special rooms were gradually being 
worked out, these matters were still in the experimental stage. 

The planning of the school site, its location, size, provision for playground 
facilities, gardens, etc., are now of equal importance with the planning of the 
building. 

The tendency to have school-building surveys preliminary to working out 
school-building programs appears to be one of the well-established techniques 
in the solution of the school-building problem. 


INTERESTING GEOGRAPHICAL MATERIAL 


The Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C., will supply for fifteen cents (not stamps) the 
geographical material which is described in the following announce- 
ment. 


Earthquake History of the United States Exclusive of the Pacific Region con- 


tains the earthquake‘history of the United States exclusive of the Pacific region 
from the earliest record to the end of 1927. All earthquakes of or over force 5, 
Rossi-Forel scale, or those which are generally felt, are included. The informa- 
tion makes it possible to appraise the earthquake situation in any part of the 
United States east of the Pacific coast region. 
The scope of the publication is shown by the following table of contents: 

Introduction 
Earthquake Conditions in the Various States 
Explanation of Details in Lists of Earthquakes 
References 
The following regions, giving first a résumé, then a list of earthquakes, and de- 

scriptions of major, intermediate, and minor earthquakes: 

Northeastern Region 

Eastern Region 

Middle Western Region 

Western Mountain Region 


Earthquakes by Years and Months 
There is a map showing the position of all the earthquakes listed. 
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EDUCATION IN THE PHILIPPINES 


The following statement was published in the New York Sun 
after an interview with Francisco Benitez, dean of the College of 
Education of the University of the Philippines. 


This excellent school system in the islands is the result of the American 
military policy that saw in the influence of “the little red schoolhouse” the 
means to peace with the Filipinos over thirty years ago, and, though the school- 
house in the islands could not be red but only sunburned thatch, it was a school- 
house just the same. It has since been changed into many permanent concrete 
buildings, surrounded by big playgrounds with flower and vegetable gardens 
and athletic fields as adjuncts. 

The first teachers were soldiers, detailed to the duty; General J. Franklin 
Bell, a hard fighter of insurrectos, was one of the fathers of the Philippine public 
school. 

In the public schools has since grown up a generation of men and women 
who have English as their common language to speak with each other and to 
deal with the world. Dean Benitez returns to Manila convinced of the wisdom 
of America in insisting upon the teaching of English. After the soldiers came the 
regular professional teachers, until at one time there were nearly one thousand 
of them conducting schools throughout the islands under circumstances demand- 
ing the most heroic courage and stamina of purpose. Now the American teachers 
are only about 345, with 27,000 Filipino teachers. 

Judges, senators, representatives, business men, craftsmen, doctors, lawyers 
—men and women in every walk of life among the Filipinos—are today the 
product of the public schools opened with soldier-teachers, who had to use 
painted boards for blackboards and to find books and paper and pencils wher- 
ever such things were obtainable. It seemed a vain effort, but it proved to be 
the strongest force America ever exerted in the Far East, and its influence today 
is world-wide. Educational delegations from everywhere in the Far East come 
to Manila to study the schools. 

In the Philippine school system are 2,329 complete primary schools, Grades 
I to IV; 3,617 of Grades I to III; 891 complete intermediate schools; 385 of 
Grades V, VI, and VII; more than 55 high schools; 10 normal schools; 25 trade 
schools; and 31 agricultural and rural high schools. 

The enrolment is above a million, but two children wait to enter where one 
is now accommodated, though the government gives one peso in four of its 
revenue to the schools. A million people have been made literate, 340,000 have 
been given intermediate instruction, and 50,000 high-school instruction, while 
private schools are now educating 100,000 in courses approved and supervised by 
the government. The University has an undergraduate enrolment of 5,000. 

Dr. Rafael Palma, president of the University, is the only man of his race 
—Malay—occupying such a post, a tribute in itself to the liberal American 
policy that is transforming the Far East. 
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STANDARDIZATION OF THE COLOR 
OF SCHOOL FURNITURE 


The following statement was published in the United States 
Daily. 

Brown has been selected as the color for stock varieties of school furniture, 
says the Division of Simplified Practice of the Bureau of Standards, in a report 
to the Department of Commerce. 

While any shade of brown within the limits of light and dark will be con- 
sidered as conforming with the requirements of school-furniture brown, the 
Division of Simplified Practice understands that the industry will conform as 
closely as possible to the median shade. 

A conference of manufacturers, distributors, and users of school furniture 
was recently held in Chicago. A simplified-practice recommendation on colors 
for school furniture was unanimously approved at this conference. 

This recommendation applies to pupils’ desks, teachers’ desks, movable 
desks, recitation seats, chairs, tablet armchairs, tables, typewriter tables, library 
furniture, filing cabinets, bookcases, kindergarten tables and chairs, and labora- 
tory furniture. 

The color for stock varieties of school furniture will be known as school- 
furniture brown. The industry has fixed light and dark limits of shades within 
the color. While any shade within these limits will be considered as conforming 
with the requirements for school-furniture brown, it is understood that every 
effort will be made to conform as nearly as possible to the selected median shade. 
Reproductions of the median shade on plain or quartered oak and on maple are 
included in the report of the conference. 

Master color blocks selected by the industry as representing the permissible 
range of shades of this color will be used in the preparation of duplicate color 
blocks for matching in manufacturing and for sales purposes. For production 
and sales purposes, the National School Supply Association, in co-operation 
with a manufacturers’ committee, will prepare and distribute duplicates of the 
master blocks of the different woods used in manufacturing furniture covered by 
this program. The Association, with the aid of a committee of the industry, will 
establish the procedure necessary to insure the reproduction at any time of 
master and duplicate blocks. 

Duplicate color blocks supplied by the industry in accordance with the 
above will be labeled as follows: “The color of this block conforms to simplified- 
practice recommendation R111-30, U. S. Department of Commerce.” 

These recommendations are to be effective from January 1, 1930, subject to 
annual revision by the standing committee. 

The simplified schedule, as set forth above, has just been submitted to the 
members of the industry for their written acceptance. When sufficient signed 
acceptances, representing at least 80 per cent of the industry, by volume of an- 
nual production, are received, the recommendation will be printed as part of the 
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“Elimination of Waste” series of the Department of Commerce, in accordance 
with the regular procedure of the Division in its co-operative work with in- 
dustry. 


THE SIGNS OF OPERATION IN ARITHMETIC 


The New York Sun published an editorial which shows how 
recent, from a historical point of view, are the signs of operation 
in arithmetic. The editorial is as follows: 


The schoolboy bowed over his arithmetic may think that the identity of the 
man who invented the plus sign is as thoroughly obscured as that of the man 
who invented sleep. A review in Nature of the first volume of Professor Florian 
Cajori’s History of Mathematical Notations shows that not only are the identities 
of those who first made use of our commoner mathematical signs known but in 
one library or another are to be found—by such a persistent seeker as Professor 
Cajori—the memorabilia of those who invented signs which fell into disuse. 
Hérigone proposed the use of 2|2 for “equal to,” of 3|2 for “greater than,” 
and of 2|3 for “less than.” Professor Cajori gives him place alongside Robert 
Recorde, the man who first used the accepted sign of equality, and Harriot, 
the seventeenth-century mathematician whose signs for “greater than” and 
‘Jess than” are those in use today. The plus and minus signs were first used in 
print toward the end of the fifteenth century by Widman, but the French signs 
“p” and “m” survived for 130 years. William Oughtred, who invented some 
150 mathematical signs and symbols, contributed the multiplication sign to 
his own age and to ours. Johann Heinrich Rahn, the Swiss mathematician, 
introduced the division sign in that sense in the seventeenth century; it had 
been used earlier as a minus sign and continued to be used in that sense in 
Germany and the Scandinavian countries until the twentieth century. 

Those who make a business of mathematics rather than those who make 
occasional use of the science of number will be concerned about credit for the 
invention of these common signs, long ago common property. Thomas Hobbes 
once rebuked a mathematician who showed too great a fancy for signs and 
symbols. He wrote: . 

“Symbols are poor, unhandsome though necessary scaffolds of demonstra- 

Though they shorten the writing, they do not make the reader 
understand it sooner than if it were written in words.” 

The schoolboy, eager to spurn the scaffoldings of demonstration by which 
he climbs, would agree with Hobbes, possibly even if he learned that Hobbes 
was, in a manner of speaking, a mathematician himself. 
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THE WESTFIELD CONFERENCES FOR YOUNG 
TEACHERS. II 


CHARLES RUSSELL 
State Normal School, Westfield, Massachusetts 


The first part of this article described the plan adopted by the 
State Normal School at Westfield, Massachusetts, of holding an an- 
nual conference for its young graduates. Senior students act as sub- 
stitutes, thus making it possible for the graduates to return to the 
school for a conference on the problems encountered during their 
first year of teaching. 


THE PROGRAM OF THE THIRD CONFERENCE 


The first conference was built on the idea of informal group dis- 
cussions of the problems of the young teachers. The lecture form 
of discussion of problems was considered too general and too remote 
from the immediate needs of young teachers to be of value. To the 
opportunities for informal discussion in the first conference were 
added opportunities for observation of work in the training school, 
followed by conferences with the training-school teachers. In the 
second conference a further element was added, namely, a demon- 
stration lesson by an outstandingly successful primary teacher, 
foliowed by criticism of the lesson by an expert teacher; the group 
had not previously known either of these teachers. The third con- 
ference made a still further extension of the program. Fourteen 
hours during the three days were planned for and definitely allotted 
to various activities. These hours were distributed as follows: 

1. Six hours were devoted to informal conferences relative to the 
outstanding problems of the first year of teaching. The derivation 
of these problems and the sectioning of the groups have been de- 
scribed. 

2. Two hours were devoted to special demonstrations in the 
training school of various types of schoolroom activities conducted 
by training-school teachers. The available demonstrations in each 
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of the two hours were listed in the general program, and the young 
teachers were free to choose the demonstrations or grades they par- 
ticularly wished to observe. 

3. Two hours were devoted to conferences with training-school 
teachers. Two teachers acted as joint leaders. The first- and sec- 
ond-grade groups met together, as did the third- and fourth-grade 
groups. The fifth-, sixth-, seventh-, and eighth-grade groups made 
up separate discussion groups. 

4. Two hours were devoted to demonstrations of blackboard 
drawing. The demonstrations were given by an instructor and two 
of his students from the Lowell State Normal School, which spe- 
cializes in this activity. 

5. Every young teacher who could fit it into her schedule was 
given the opportunity to meet a small practice group in blackboard 
drawing. 

6. One hour, the last of the conference, was devoted to a general 
assembly, in which the young teachers were given a rapid survey 
of future opportunities for growth in teaching and were urged to 
plan for definite improvement through extension work, summer 
schools, and other educational opportunities open to teachers in 
service. 

In order to make the entire course of the conference clear, the 
program listing all the sections and demonstrations is presented as 
follows: 

CONFERENCE PROGRAM 
Wednesday, April 10, 1929 
Room 
8:55-9:10 Opening exercises Assembly Hall 
9:10-10:00 Conference groups: 

(Period 1) 1. Language (Section 1) Arithmetic 

2. Rural-school seat work (Section 1) Art 

. Discipline, general (Section 1) Social 

. Social studies, general (Section 1) History 

. Reading (Section 1) Literature 

. Beginning reading (Section 1) Technique 

. Physical education, classroom (Section 1) Hygiene 

10:10-11:00 Conference groups: 

(Period 2) 1. History (Section 1) History 
2. Discipline, special cases (Section 1) Social 
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2. Grades III and IV 


3. Nature-study and general science (Sec- 
tion 1) Geography 
4. Rural-school seat work (Section 2) Art 
5. Penmanship (Section 1) Hygiene 
6. Arithmetic Arithmetic 
7. Rural-school program Technique 
8. Leadership Student Council 
Ir:10-12:00 Conference groups: 
(Period 3) 1. Geography Geography 
2. Spelling Arithmetic 
3. Art (Section 1) Art 
4. History (Section 2) History 
5. Reading (Section 2) Literature 
6. Beginning reading (Section 2) Technique 
12:10- Luncheon served at Dickinson Hall 
1:00-2:00 Demonstrations in training school: 
(Period 4) Grade I: Music, 1:00-1:20; reading, 
1:20-2:00 Leyonborg 
II: Reading, 1:00-1:30; music, 
1:30-2:00 Axtell 
III: Club, 1:00-1:30; arithmetic 
drill, 1:30-2:00 Kuralt 
IV: Reading, 1:00-1:30; geog- 
raphy, 1:30-2:00 Converse 
V: Geography, 1:00-1:30; _his- 
tory, 1:30-2:00 Grout 
V: History, 1:00-1:30; language, 
1:30-2:00 Robbins 
VI: Spelling, 1:00-1:20; history, 
1:20-2:00 Downey 
VI: Picture study, 1:00-1:30; his- 
tory, 1:30-2:00 Nichols 
VII: Arithmetic, 1:00-1:15; spell- 
ing, 1:15-1:30; history, 1:30- 
2:00 Downey 
VII: History, 1:00-1:30; grammar, 
1:30-2:00 Wallace 
VIII: Grammar, 1:00-1:30; litera- 
ture, 1:30-2:00 Tappan 
VIII: Arithmetic, 1:00-1:30; litera- 
ture, 1:30-2:00 Wade 
2:10-3:00 Conferences with training-school teachers: 
(Period 5) 1. Grades I and II Leyonborg 
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Room 
3. Grade V Grout 
4. Grade VI Downey 
5. Grade VII Wallace 
6. Grade VIII Tappan 
Thursday, April 11, 1929 
9:00-9:10 Opening exercises Assembly Hall 
9:10-10:00 Conference groups: 
(Period 6) 1. Discipline, general (Section 2) Social 
2. Language (Section 2) Arithmetic 
3. Art (Section 2) Art 
4. Projects (Section 1) Technique 
5. Nature-study and general science (Sec- 
tion 2) Geography 
6. Retarded children, mentally deficient 
(Section 1) Library 
7. Physical education, classroom (Section 2) Hygiene 
8. Literature Literature 
10:10-11:00 Demonstration: Blackboard drawing Assembly Hall 
(Period 7) 
I1:10-12:00 Conference groups: 
(Period 8) 1. Blackboard drawing (Section 1) Arithmetic 
2. Discipline, special cases (Section 2) Social 
3. Retarded children, lack of English Library 
4. Clubs Literature 
5. Art (Section 3) Art 
6. Projects (Section 2) Technique 
7. Rural-school seat work (Section 3) Student Council 
8. Health education (Section 1) Hygiene 
9. Nature-study and general science (Sec- 
tion 3) Geography 
I2:10- Luncheon served at Dickinson Hall 
1:00-2:00 Demonstrations in training school: 
(Period 9) Grade I: Writing, 1:00-1:20; reading, 
1:20-1:50 Leyonborg 
II: Phonetics, 1:00-1:15; drama- 
tizations, 1:15-1:45; spelling, 
1:45-2:00 Axtell 
III: Music, 1:00-1:30; language, 
1:30-2:00 Kuralt 
IV: Arithmetic, 1:00-1:30; club, 
1:30-2:00 Converse 
V: Health habits, 1:00-1:30; lan- 
guage, 1:30-2:00 Grout 
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Room Floor 
: Nature-study, 1:00-1:30; ge- 
ography, 1:30-2:00 Robbins 1 
: Arithmetic, 1:00-1:30; lan- 
guage, 1:30-2:00 Downey 
: Arithmetic, 1:00-1:30; history, 
1:30-2:00 Nichols 
: Geography, 1:00-1:30; lan- 
guage, 1:30-2:00 Downey 
: Arithmetic, 1:00-1:30; science, 
1:30-2:00 Wallace 
History, 1:00-1:30; current 
events, 1:30-2:00 Tappan 
VIII: Grammar, 1:00-1:40; music, 
1:40-2:00 Wade 
2:10-3:00 Conferences with training-school teachers: 
(Period 10) Grades I and II Leyonborg 
Grades III and IV Kuralt 
Grade V Grout 
Grade VI Downey 
Grade VII Wallace 
Grade VIII Tappan 
7:30- Party for everybody Assembly Hall 


Friday, April 12, 1929 


9:00-9:10 Opening exercises Assembly Hall 
9g:10-10:00 Conference groups: 
(Period 11) 1. Blackboard drawing (Section 2) Arithmetic 
2. Blackboard drawing (Section 3) Technique 
3. Reading (Section 3) Literature 
4. Retarded children, mentally deficient 
(Section 2) Social 
5. Penmanship (Section 2) Art 
6. Physical education, playground Hygiene 
10:10-11:00 Demonstration: Blackboard drawing Assembly Hall 
(Period 12) 
II:10-12:00 Conference groups: 
(Period 13) 1. Blackboard drawing (Section 4) Arithmetic 
. Blackboard drawing (Section 5) Technique 
. Blackboard drawing (Section 6) History 
. Rural-school seat work (Section 4) Art 
. Discipline, general (Section 3) Library 
. Retarded children, repeaters Social Room 
. Health education (Section 2) Hygiene 
. Testing Student Council 
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I2:10- Luncheon served at Dickinson Hall 
1:00-2:00 General assembly 
(Period 14) 
2:15- Reception by faculties to all conference dele- 
gates and visiting instructors in Social Room 


At the opening of the third conference there was a short assembly 
program, which lasted less than fifteen minutes. The individual 
programs were distributed to the visiting teachers, and their use 
was explained. Wherever the data for a visiting teacher had been 
received too late for a program to be made in advance, or wherever 
the visitor had sent in no data, directions were given to select at 
any given hour a group discussion of interest. The presence of the 
small floating group did not detract from the efficiency of the con- 
ference plans, although it resulted in the addition of two or three 
persons to each group as originally planned. 

Wherever possible, a list of problems was given to each of the 
conference leaders several days before the opening of the conference, 
and in every case at the beginning of each hour a list of the members 
of the group and a list of the problems to be considered were placed 
on the desk in the conference room. The presence of these problems 
made the discussions appear to be more under the control of the 
leaders than in previous years, but, as a matter of fact, the discus- 
sions were far more pointed than they had ever been before, since 
they had been suggested by the very individuals who were present 
and were directed to them. 

So far as the Westfield conferences are concerned, it seems highly 
undesirable to make any attempt to standardize the types of prob- 
lems for discussion or to try to set up without reference to the actual 
individuals concerned type problems to be prepared by the leaders 
and discussed with the visiting teachers. The life and the value of 
the group discussions appear to lie in their intimate connection with 
the classroom situations encountered by the young teachers, and 
the present plan, although bringing about a necessary degree of 
organization, still allows for a great amount of flexibility from year 
to year. So far, the problems from year to year have varied mark- 
edly in character and in emphasis. This variation should be ex- 
pected if the normal-school instructors are able to incorporate prac- 
tical changes in their courses. 
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THE RESULTS OF THE CONFERENCES 


The Westfield conferences have had profound influence in the 
development of the school, and, now that a means has been found 
for securing and recording information concerning the problems 
which are encountered in the different fields, even greater results 
may be expected in the future. 

The effect on the faculty.—The effect of the conferences on the 
members of the faculty is clearly expressed in their own attitude 
toward the discussions. When problems are raised which might 
have been avoided if teaching had been different, the faculty mem- 
bers have made note of such problems and have embodied the nec- 
essary points in their subsequent teaching. Every faculty member 
is able to realize better than ever before the conditions under which 
his students must teach, to appreciate the significance which a lack 
of certain materials may have in the work of his students in the 
field, to understand how varied conditions may make varied pro- 
cedures necessary, and to deal with future students with greater 
insight, greater sympathy, and greater emphasis. 

The effect on public-school officers—The conferences have tended 
to draw the public-school officers in the territory served by the 
Westfield State Normal School closer to it. Through the contacts 
which are made by the superintendents and others who have acted 
as group leaders and through the contacts necessary to arrange for 
the substitute teachers, the public-school officers have come to real- 
ize the problems confronting the normal school and have been able 
to give help in their solution. The fine spirit of co-operation is 
greater now than it has ever been, and its effect is seen in the hearty 
and enthusiastic reception which school officers have accorded to 
the conference idea. Further evidence of the effect of these con- 
ferences on public-school officers is reflected in the fact that many 
of the substitute teachers have been engaged to teach in the same 
districts and occasionally even in the same schools where their sub- 
stitute teaching was done. Furthermore, many superintendents not 
only nominate for attendance at the conference graduates of other 
teacher-training schools but are willing to send them to the con- 
ference for all or part of the sessions even when substitutes cannot 
be supplied. 
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The effect on the graduates.—The major effect of the conferences 
on the graduates of the school is obvious. The young teachers re- 
turn to the normal school after their first period of independent 
teaching with unsolved problems and in need of help. They meet 
their former instructors on a different level from that on which they 
met them before graduation. They come into contact with public- 
school officers who are acting not as administrators and in judgment 
but rather as supervisors and teachers of the highest order. Such 
contacts and such relations are conducive to the greatest help possi- 
ble for the young teachers. The conferences also serve to give the 
young teachers some appreciation of their successes. To hear their 
fellow-teachers express their problems, to be able to contribute to 
the solution of these problems, and to realize that they themselves 
have been able to surmount similar difficulties send them back to 
their schools with greater confidence in their own abilities and with 
greater hope for the future. 

The effect on the substitute teachers.—The work which the sub- 
stitute teachers do is completed while there are still two months re- 
maining before their graduation from normal school. This period 
is one in which they have the opportunity to meet with all their 
normal-school instructors and during which the instructors are able 
to direct much of their work in terms of the experiences which they 
have had in their week of teaching. The substitutes return to the 
school with a new understanding of the problems of the teacher who 
is wholly dependent on herself. They appreciate as never before the 
problems involved in the ordering of the work of the schoolroom, 
in the completion of work with pupils, in the direction of the inter- 
ests and aptitudes of pupils, and in the adjustments which must be 
made to a new environment, and they gain confidence in their own 
abilities to direct teaching. They return to the school with new zest, 
invigorated outlook, and much improved judgment. They are able 
to look forward to their future teaching not as toward an unknown 
occupation but as toward an occupation in which they have been 
tried and not found wanting. They have been protected from the 
trials, vexations, and disappointments of the untried teacher and 
have learned much which will later enable them to prevent or sur- 
mount difficulties in their teaching. 
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_ The effect on the graduates of other schools —Graduates of other 
schools have attended the Westfield conferences since their incep- 
tion. There have never been many of them, and it is impossible to 
determine what the effect would be if they were in the majority, 
as would be the case if such conferences were to be held for all the 
young teachers in a district and as is the case in some institute 
forms of instruction. The presence of graduates of other schools 
has been an asset to the conferences. They bring a different pre- 
service point of view and have an interest in the progress of the 
discussions as great as the interest of the graduates themselves. 
They are quickly assimilated in a social way by the larger group 
and take part in all the activities which are arranged. The final ef- 
fect on them seems to be exactly the same as in the case of the gradu- 
ates, and it appears that a conference might be conducted on a 
district basis as easily as on a graduate basis. 


THE FINANCING OF THE CONFERENCES 


An important consideration in the development of any activity 
is the means of financing it. This has proved to be a fairly simple 
matter in the case of the Westfield conferences, because the total 
cost to the school has been only the amount of the traveling ex- 
penses of the leaders who have been invited from outside to take 
part. There has never been any special appropriation for this pur- 
pose, as the ordinary school budget allowance for traveling expenses 
has been sufficient to cover the expense. The expense for the 1929 
conference was less than sixty-five dollars. 

All traveling expenses of the substitute teachers and of the 
young teachers have been paid by the individuals concerned. The 
traveling expenses for the 1929 conference averaged approximately 
$1.45 aperson. The boarding-hall expenses of the substitute teach- 
ers and the boarding-house costs of the young teachers have been 
paid by each group before the conference. The two groups have mere- 
ly exchanged places for the week so that additional costs have usually 
been unnecessary. In a few cases extra charges have been made for 
the two days the substitute teacher and the young teacher have 
lived together before the conference. When such charges have been 
made, they have been paid by the young teacher. 
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It is appreciated that the exchange which has been described 
does not equalize the cost in all cases and that there are slight un- 
fairnesses caused. The inequalities, however, are not great, and 
such as there may be should be borne by the young teacher. In 
none of the three conferences that have been held has any superin- 
tendent of schools or any school committee cut the salary of a young 
teacher for her three days of absence; nor has any one of the substi- 
tute teachers accepted any remuneration for the three days of teach- 
ing. 

CONCLUSION 

Because of the change in policy in the Westfield State Normal 
School, whereby the two-year course is abandoned and a three-year 
course is substituted, the present plan of conference will be impossi- 
ble for two years to come. In 1930 it will be impossible to send out 
substitutes from the school. In 1931 there will be no graduates of 
the school who are completing their first year of teaching. In 1932 
there will be both graduates and substitutes, and the conferences 
can then be resumed. 

It is extremely unlikely that the faculties of the normal school 
and the training school will allow two years to pass without striving 
to find some way to obtain the stimulation and benefit which they 
have derived from the conferences in the past. It is even more un- 
likely that the members of the class which graduated in 1929 will 
allow themselves to be neglected. There looms before the school, 
therefore, the necessity of experimenting with the conference idea 
on the basis of the non-dormitory school. 

The benefit that the conferences have brought to the school 
through the stimulation of the faculty, the pre-knowledge of teach- 
ing given to the graduating class, and the resulting co-operation on 
the part of school officers is not to be denied or minimized. The 
conference has become a unifying agency, around which the school 
as a whole has rallied, to which all have been able to contribute, and 
from which all have received benefit. The good that the conferences 
have brought to the young teachers is incalculable. 
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TEACHING READING TO NON-READERS 


WALTER F. DEARBORN 
Harvard University 


The difficulties of pupils who are practically unable to learn to 
read under the prevailing methods of instruction in our schools and 
of pupils who exhibit lesser degrees of difficulty in learning to read 
are frequently traceable to one of two similar but somewhat distinct 
conditions. Some pupils are handicapped by reversals in the forms 
of certain letters and words or parts of words in attempting to read 
and write; that is, they exhibit partly and occasionally completely 
“mirrored” reading and writing. For example, they substitute ‘“‘ton” 
for “not” and “god” for “dog.” Other pupils are handicapped by al- 
terations in the correct sequence of letters or in the outlines of word 
forms and the substitution of incorrect elements in reading and writ- 
. ing. For example, they read “framing” for “farming,” “scratching” 
for “scarcely,’”’ and “‘victoral” for ‘“‘victrola.” 

The reversals are associated with left-handedness and left- 
eyedness, and the alterations are associated with deviations from 
the usual conditions of lateral dominance of hand and eye, as in am- 
bidexterity of hand and eye, change of handedness and eyedness, 
and the combination of right-handedness and left-eyedness or of 
left-handedness and right-eyedness. In a large percentage of the 
cases of alteration and in some of the cases of reversal a condition of 
muscular imbalance of the eyes (heterophoria) seems, as has been 
shown by Charles Selzer,’ to be a complicating factor. This condi- 
tion makes for variability and uncertainty in the perception of word 
forms and in the memory of letters and words. The variability and 
the uncertainty in turn lead to confusion and to delay in the recall 
of letters and words in reading and in the reproduction of letters and 
words in writing. 

t Charles Selzer, ‘A Study of Lateral Dominance and Visual Fusion.” Doctor’s 


thesis, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University, 1929. In preparation for 


publication. 
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In some of the cases of reversal and alteration it appears that, if 
the pupil learns to write at the same time he learns to read, as is 
usually the case, the difficulty is aggravated. Current silent-read- 
ing methods, as contrasted with the older oral-reading methods, 
seem to have increased the incidence of these cases in this 
country. It is pertinent to inquire whether there is any evidence of 
an increase in reading disabilities in countries where oral-reading 
methods still predominate. This article attempts to show the rela- 
tion of the etiology of reading disability indicated in the preceding 
paragraph to methods of instruction in reading and to suggest cer- 
tain corollaries for the teaching of non-readers as well as for the 
teaching of other children. 

Two methods have found favor in the training and re-training of 
cases of the types described. The first is the kinaesthetic method, 
that is, the method of learning to read by tracing the written forms 
of words or, otherwise described, the method of learning to read by 
writing and at the same time sounding the words written. This is 


the method successfully used by Fernald and Keller.* The second is’ 


the old alphabet method of learning to read by the oral spelling-out 
of the words letter by letter—the method of Hinshelwood.? 

The kinaesthetic method is primarily adapted to children in the 
first and second grades. Except under unusual conditions of motiva- 
tion, it seems “kindergartenish” to the pupils. It is a direct attack at 
the roots of the difficulty, but, when the sinistral tendencies of hand 
and eye are strong, the method may aggravate rather than amel- 
iorate the condition unless it is carefully managed. For this reason, 
one successful first-grade teacher, to the writer’s knowledge, makes 
it a rule to have left-handed children well advanced in reading before 
they attempt any writing. 

For older children, who can be given the necessary individual 
attention and motivation, learning to read by typewriting is prefer- 
able to the tracing methods. The process is ‘bimanual. There is a 
distinct advantage in this fact in most cases of the types described. 

t G. M. Fernald and H. Keller, ‘“‘The Effect of Kinaesthetic Factors in the ny § 


ment of Word Recognition in the Case of Non-Readers,” Journal of Educational 
search, IV (December, 1921), 355-77- 


2J. Hinshelwood, Congenital Word Blindness, pp. 54, 105. London, England: 
Lewis & Co., 1917. 
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The eye is trained to follow the correct sequence of letters, and much 
distressing awkwardness of posture, as in the position of the hand, 
and inco-ordinations due to sinistral tendencies‘ or to the absence of 
lateral dominance are avoided or postponed to a more propitious 
time, that is, until after at least some progress has been made in 
learning to read. 

The chief advantage of the alphabet method and its phonic 
modifications is that it is oral. Oral reading requires more analysis 
of word forms than does silent reading. It provides a constant check 
for both pupil and teacher on the accuracy of word perception and 
thus helps to avoid the storing-up in the mind of the confused, dis- 
torted, or mutilated images of words, which remain to haunt and 
terrify the mind of the non-reader. 

One corollary for the teaching of reading to normal pupils may 
be suggested by the query whether the pendulum of school instruc- 
tion in this country has not swung too far toward silent reading and 
toward training in the recognition of phrase and sentence wholes and 
whether it should not swing back to more oral reading and to less 
efforts at large units of comprehension. 

The emphasis given in some quarters to detailed oral analysis 
and drill on the sounds of the alphabet in remedial work is, of course, 
foolish. It is unreasonable to expect an active eight-year-old boy 
who has already developed a grudge against most of schooling and 
against reading in particular to trace over a copy of the letter a 
and at the same time say the various sounds of a or to say the sounds 
of e while tracing the e of “pet” and ‘‘Peter”’ or of y while tracing the 
y of “yes,” “fly,” and “baby.” Few adults can recall offhand half 
the possible sounds of the letters a, e, and y. The boy has all these 
sounds in his oral vocabulary. What he needs is to associate them 
with word forms by reading aloud the most interesting stories which 
can be found for him to a sympathetic listener who will help him 
over the words to the meaning and eventually to the joy of reading. 
Little progress is made in such cases except as a result of individual 

«For a fuller discussion of these and related matters, see Elizabeth E. Lord, 
Leonard Carmichael, and Walter F. Dearborn, Special Disabilities in Learning To Read 


and Write, pp. 2-5, 36-42, 46-48, 68-70. Harvard Monographs in Education, Whole 
No. 6. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Graduate School of Education, Harvard University, 


1925. 
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tutoring. An hour a day of individual instruction as a part of the 
regular school day is worth more than days of classroom instruction. 

Finally, most non-readers need to establish or re-establish con- 
fidence in themselves. Take, for example, the case of a nervous, high- 
strung boy of eight years who, after two years of schooling in one of 
the best-known public schools, was unable to read the first lines of 
the Gates Graded Word Pronunciation biearn He read “at” as 
“and,” “be” as “hat” 5” as Ca is, 3 “or”? as ‘on, ”? n0”’ as “not,” 
and “my” as “am.” He wrote “‘dog”’ as “‘bog,” ‘‘on” as ‘‘no,” “yes” 
as “yoe,” the figures 6 and g in reversed form, etc. He approached 
with bravado every problem except the three R’s, especially read- 
ing, which he avoided and evidently detested. When shown a form 
board, he remarked, “Oh, that’s easy. I can do that with my little 
finger.”” He was thus attempting to compensate for his failures in 
school learning by a boastful attitude, which was as distressing to his 
parents as it was misunderstood by them. Any adequate program of 
re-teaching must deal with these attitudes and emotional reactions.* 

The first step in a remedial program in the case of such a child is 
the practical demonstration to the child that he is not stupid, as he 
suspects he is and as his parents and teacher believe him to be. The 
second step is often to give him some insight into the nature of the 
“twist” in his mental machinery which has made school work diffi- 
cult for him. This information may be imparted even to an eight- 
year-old child. The third step is to are similar enlightenment to the 
child’s parents and teacher. 

See Elizabeth M. Hincks, Disability in Reading and Its Relation to Personality, 


Pp. 59-60, 68-69, 81-82, 89-90. Harvard Monographs in Education, Whole No. 7. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1926. 
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PERPLEXITIES IN TEACHER-TRAINING 


F. T. SPAULDING 
Harvard University 


This article attempts to weigh the implications of certain pro- 
posals for the development of teacher-training curriculums em- 
bodied in The Commonwealth Teacher-Training Study.* Comprehen- 
sive and painstaking though the Study has been, it seems to have 
arrived at fundamentally unsound answers to some of the basic prob- 
lems which it set itself to solve. It has given point, indeed, to a num- 
ber of perplexities in teacher-training so important that they cannot 
be evaded, as the Study itself has perhaps tended to evade them, in 
any process of curriculum construction. 

The report of the Study sets forth a plan for constructing those 
types of curriculums which are exclusively concerned with profes- 
sional training. The major steps in the plan consist—if the writer in- 
terprets them correctly—in determining all the activities in which 
teachers-in-training may be expected to engage when they become 
teachers-in-fact, in selecting for attention—since not all the activities 
can be provided for in a course of reasonable length—those activities 
of special importance or value for training purposes, and in develop- 
ing teaching methods and materials appropriate to the activities 
selected. The various steps proposed are those which thoughtful in- 
structors have no doubt frequently adopted for their own guidance, 
within the limits of their resources, in developing their materials of 
instruction. There seems to be no valid reason to question the wis- 
dom of these steps. But there does seem to be reason to question 
certain procedures on which, in the Study, the proposed steps are 
based—procedures of such vital significance that they must inevi- 
tably establish in large measure the value of the Study as a whole. 

' The Study has devoted attention primarily to the first two of the 


t W. W. Charters and Douglas Waples, The Commonwealth Teacher-Training Study. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1929. Pp. xx+666. 
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steps proposed. As a part of the first step—that of determining the 
activities in which teachers-in-training will eventually engage—the 
Study has included the compilation of a master-list of teachers’ ac- 
tivities, embracing approximately a thousand “‘type-activities,”’ 
which are frequently subdivided to provide greater clarity and great- 
er refinement of analysis. This master-list has been checked and re- 
checked to insure its comprehensiveness. It has been so compiled as 
to include not merely all the activities which classroom teachers now 
perform but all those as well which competent judges believe they 
ought to perform. 

Also as a part of the first step, the Study has produced a master- 
list of teachers’ traits. In this list are eighty-three traits, ranging al- 
phabetically from “accuracy” to “‘wittiness,’ which competent 
judges believe good teachers should possess. Each one of these traits 
has been carefully defined and extensively illustrated in terms of per- 
tinent trait-actions.. In order that the practical value of the list may 
be increased, the eighty-three traits have been “telescoped” to 
twenty-five, these latter ranging from “adaptability” to “thrift.” 
No pains have been spared to offer in the two master-lists combined 
—the master-list of activities and the master-list of traits—as com- 
plete a representation as possible of the abilities and characteristics 
which teachers should possess. 

In connection with the second step—that of determining the 
relative emphasis to be given to specific activities—the Study has 
provided for the rating of both master-lists by a large number of 
judges. The list of teachers’ activities has been judged by competent 
persons in terms of four different criteria—frequency of performance, 
difficulty in learning, importance, and desirability of pre-service 
training—in such a way as to indicate the varied weights of specific 
activities in various school units and in various types of schools. The 
list of teachers’ traits has been judged in a similar manner to show 
the relative importance of various traits under various conditions. 
Thus, the Study has accounted for a major part of the elements from 
which the teacher-training curriculum is to be derived and has as- 
signed relative weights to these elements. 

In the treatment of the third step—that of developing teaching 
methods and materials appropriate to the activities and traits 
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selected—the necessary limitations on its scope have prevented the 
Study from offering data as comprehensive and as detailed as the 
materials submitted in connection with the preceding steps. The au- 
thors have, however, outlined methods of using the materials which 
they have gathered and have provided examples of the use of these 
materials both in revising established courses and in developing new 
courses. Whether for revision or for construction from the begin- 
ning, the methods which they propose involve the determination of 
abilities to be trained by reference to the activities included in the 
master-list. If a given course is to be one in “principles,” so called, 
it should provide study—for illustrative purposes, at least—of as 
many as possible of the activities in the master-list affected by the 
principles chosen; and the principles themselves should be so chosen 
as to treat the largest possible number of related activities. If the 
course is to be one in practice, the elements with which it should 
deal are to be found in the master-list in connection with those major 
phases of teachers’ activity to which the course relates. In few cases 
will it be possible to include all the pertinent activities within a single 
course either in principles or in practice. Hence, after activities ade- 
quately dealt with in other courses have been eliminated, those ac- 
tivities should be chosen which have the highest ratings of fre- 
quency, difficulty, importance, and desirability for the type of stu- 
dents for whom the course in question is planned." 

These suggestions all relate to the master-list of teachers’ ac- 
tivities. Concerning the use of the list of teachers’ traits, the report 
of the Study has relatively little to say. “‘Administrators, teachers, 
supervisors in teacher-training institutions, and the like,” it suggests, 
“will be able to use the evaluated list in a variety of ways. The in- 
structor of each course may check off from the list those traits for 
which he will be responsible. Critic teachers in practice schools can 
use it as a basis for the development of traits in which the student is 
found to be weak. The list can be made the basis for direct instruc- 
tion, either in classes or with individuals, and students can use it 
independently for self-evaluation.’ 


Because of the form in which they are there presented, it has seemed impossible 
to quote these proposals concisely from the report of the Study. Hence this effort at 
summarization of the suggestions presented on pages 30-50 and in chapters iv and v. 


2 Pp. 18-109. 
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The Study has thus amassed a body of material concerning 
teachers’ activities and their relative significances which for volume, 
detail, and accuracy transcends anything of the sort previously 
available. If the proposals which the authors offer for using this ma- 
terial are sound, their work marks a notable forward step in the de- 
velopment of teacher-training curriculums. As has been suggested, 
however, it is not entirely clear that the proposals are sound. There 
seem to be a number of inconsistencies between the nature of the 
material itself and the uses planned for it—inconsistencies which 
give rise to those fundamental perplexities with which this article is 
chiefly concerned. 

A major perplexity is encountered when one considers the nature 
of teacher-training as implied in the Study. The master-list of teach- 
ers’ activities includes approximately a thousand “type-activities” 
involved in teaching. Presumably the perfect teacher—a purely hy- 
pothetical being—is one who responds to each element of the chang- 
ing classroom situation with a thoroughgoing performance of exactly 
the appropriate type-activity. (It will be well to pass by for the 
moment the perplexing consideration that no “type’”-activity ever 
fits a specific situation exactly and to assume that the type-activities 
listed do.) It would seem to follow, then, that the perfect teacher 
must at some time or other have mastered all the type-activities in 
relation to the situations which they are designed to meet. Does it 
follow in turn that the process of teacher-training consists in de- 
veloping mastery of a series of type-activities one by one? Or is it 
true that the training may be generalized to such an extent as to 
develop mastery of a number of related activities more or less simul- 
taneously? 

The issue involved in these questions is essentially that of trans- 
fer of training. On this issue the Study takes no direct stand. It does 
seem at various points to take an implied stand, but its implications 
by no means resolve the issue, since there is no evidence that they 
have a valid basis in established fact. Consider briefly what these 
implications are. 

One is that transfer of training is not to be expected between 
type-activities—that the process of teacher-training must inevitably 
consist in developing mastery of a series of type-activities one by 
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one. This point of view is supported by at least three phases of the 
Study. 

In the first place, the Study proposes the revision of existing 
courses in terms of a check against the master-list activities appro- 
priate to such courses. No matter what other activities a given 
course may include, the report of the Study suggests that the course 
in question is incomplete if it omits important type-activities. For 
example, the report criticizes adversely a textbook discussion of ‘“‘re- 
cording and reporting” because, although the author treats “‘collect- 
ing data about attendance, tardiness, and personal matters,”’ he does 
not treat “collecting data about admissions, census, health, marks, 
promotions, class work, withdrawals, and schedules.’’* The Study 
recognizes, to be sure, the need for the omission of certain of these 
items because of the brevity of the author’s treatment, but it em- 
phasizes the need for selecting the items to be included solely on the 
basis of their relative “‘significance” as determined by master-list 
criteria.” It fails to consider the relative likeness or unlikeness of 
specific items as an important criterion for selection. This failure 
would seem very definitely to imply the belief that training in one 
activity will have no effect on the mastery of any other. 

In the second place, the Study apparently assumes the desirabil- 
ity in any given course of a detailed treatment of each one of the 
type-activities appropriate to the course. Though the authors de- 
cline to take a position in connection with specific data, they raise a 
pointed question “‘as to whether or not the textbook discussion that 
merely mentions or describes the activities is as valuable either to 
students or to teachers in service as a discussion that defines and 
solves the difficulties involved.” Here, again, there is no considera- 
tion of the possibility that mastery of one type-activity may make 
unnecessary an extensive discussion of similar type-activities. This 
omission, like the first, can hardly be interpreted otherwise than as 
implying a disbelief in the possibilities of transfer from one type- 
activity to another. 

In the third place, the authors have carefully determined for 


=P. 139. 
2P, 140. 
3 P. 142. 
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each type-activity a fixed rating as to its difficulty of learning. Each 
such rating is established as a constant in determining the curricu- 
lum value of a specific activity in the same way in which frequency 
of performance, importance, and desirability of pre-service training 
are established as constants. In other words, the rating for difficulty 
of learning in the case of any single type-activity remains the same 
no matter what other activities a given teacher-in-training may have 
mastered in the past or will have mastered in the future. Here, cer- 
tainly, is a positive implication that training in one type-activity 
must be assumed to have no appreciable effect on the mastery of any 
other. 

Not only is the theory of lack of transfer between type-activities 
strongly suggested in these three phases of the Study, but there 
seems to be no phase of the Study which implies positive disbelief in 
it. One group of recommendations seem at first glance to be based on 
a somewhat different belief. These are the recommendations as to 
methods of checking the content of theoretical courses—that is, the 
types of courses usually entitled ‘theory and principles of educa- 
tion,” “philosophy of education,” and “educational psychology” 
and of selecting topics for such courses.? The fact that theoretical 
courses are assumed to be courses in generalized “principles” and 
that these principles must be applied by prospective teachers to 
specific teaching situations is perhaps to be interpreted as pointing 
very definitely to belief in the possibility of transfer. Yet the authors 
propose for these courses essentially the same methods of construc- 
tion and validation—methods apparently based on the theory of 
lack of transfer between type-activities—which they recommend for 
courses in “‘practice.” It is difficult to believe that they accept the 
possibility of transfer and at the same time deny it in connection 
with a single group of courses. One must conclude, rather, that, in 
dealing with the organization of courses in terms of “principles,” 
they are concerned not with students’ ability to transfer their train- 
ing but merely with the convenience of instructors in organizing 
their teaching materials.3 If the authors are, indeed, concerned 


* Pp. 36, 148-54. 


* Pp. 45-47, 190-206. 
3 See especially p. 46. 
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merely with the convenience of instructors, there is no inconsistency 
in applying to theoretical courses the methods of construction which 
the study proposes. But also, if the authors are concerned merely 
with the convenience of instructors, the Study would seem to lend no 
support to any belief in the possibility of transfer of training between 
type-activities. 

Must it not be concluded, then, that teacher-training is to con- 
sist in developing mastery, one by one, of a series of type-activities? 
Yet consider a further implication of the Study. 

When the master-list of activities was formulated, some means 
had to be found “to determine how far the analysis of each type- 
activity should be carried—that is, to define proper depth of anal- 
ysis.”* As a solution of this difficulty, a system of classification was 
adopted which involved seven main divisions and provided for the 
classification of the activities in each division ‘‘into subdivisions, sec- 
tions, and subsections—the subsection constituting the depth of 
analysis below which it was found unwise and unnecessary to pro- 
ceed.””? There were, nevertheless, “‘occasional extensions in the form 
of secondary subsections” and occasional insertions of so-called 
“summary paragraphs,’’s the latter being used “‘as a means of pro- 
viding for details that were not sufficiently important to constitute 
subsections.’’4 The subsection was considered to represent “‘the basic 
unit of the classification, and the activities classified as subsections 
are accordingly referred to as ‘type-activities.’ ”’s , 

The full list of teachers’ activities includes, therefore, not merely 
a thousand or so unit type-activities but specifications as to the de- 
tails of some of these activities. The secondary subsections and the 
summary paragraphs which supply these details are of much in- 
terest. The fact that they have been inserted obviously indicates 
that at least some of the type-activities represent not absolutely 

e/a: 

*?P. ar. 

3P. 21. 

4 P.94. So-called “codes” were also added to provide even greater detail. For pres- 
ent purposes, however, these may fairly be considered as variants of the summary para- 
graphs. 

5P. 22. 
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specific activities but generalized descriptions of specific activities. 
The name chosen for the unit of analysis—‘type-activity”—is, in- 
deed, an indication that all these units are recognized in the study 
as generalizations. If the type-activity is a generalization, mastery 
of a type-activity means mastery of a generalized situation. Is it not 
fair to infer, therefore, that at or below the level of the type-activity 
the process of teacher-training may be generalized to such an extent 
as to develop mastery of a number of related activities at once? 
Only one inference other than this seems possible, namely, that 
mastery of a type-activity is to be attained only through specific 
mastery of every one of the infinite and infinitesimal variants of that 
activity. Since the latter inference, followed to its logical end, leads 
inevitably to the conclusion that no learning whatever is possible, it 
is difficult to believe that the authors had this inference in mind. 

Here, then, would seem to be a second important implication. 
The first conclusion supported by analysis of the Study was to the 
effect that the Study postulates no transfer from the mastery of 
one type-activity to the mastery of another type-activity. One must 
now conclude that the Study assumes at least the possibility of 
transfer among activities below the level of the type-activity. 

At this point one may well become perplexed as to how the 
Study has been able to arrive at the line above which there is no 
transfer in learning and below which transfer may, perhaps, take 
place. This perplexity must be considered further. Attention should 
be given first, however, to one other noteworthy implication. 

The Study involved the classification of many thousands of 
teachers’ activities. The fundamental similarities of slightly differ- 
ent activities had to be recognized in order to prevent undesirable 
overlapping. Significantly different activities had to be distinguished 
from one another and assigned to the categories with which they 
had most in common. Divisions and subdivisions, sections and sub- 
sections, had to be clearly defined, and the accepted definitions had 
to be applied in a great variety of differing circumstances. Somehow, 
at some time, the persons intrusted with this work must have be- 
come equipped with the capacity to learn in terms of generalizations 
and to apply to specific situations the generalizations which they 
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had mastered. These generalizations, moreover, continually tran- 
scended the level of mere type-activities. Indeed, the type-activities 
represented, in the main, the lowest form of currency with which the 
generalizations dealt. For the persons engaged in the Study, cer- 
tainly, there must have been possible a type of training or previous 
experience which developed at least one kind of mastery of a num- 
ber of related type-activities simultaneously. 

These persons were for the most part, it may be assumed, ex- 
perienced teachers. Those who will use the results of the study will 
in all probability likewise be experienced teachers. They, too, must 
somewhere have developed power to generalize, else they could 
never deal in their courses with other than unit type-activities— 
could never arrive—independently, at least—at principles governing 
many type-activities in common. Yet the Study expects them to 
deal with principles; the report of the Study suggests, as has been 
noted, that courses may be organized in terms of principles, with 
pertinent activities used as illustrations. One is forced, then, to the 
conclusion that for teachers of experience learning may take place 
and does take place in terms of generalizations embracing various 
type-activities at once. 

Perplexities grow. Teachers-in-training can, perhaps, learn 
through generalizations on planes represented by type-activities or 
smaller activity-units; they cannot learn through generalizations 
above the plane of the type-activity. Teachers-in-fact can learn 
through generalizations on levels measurably above the level of the 
type-activity. But how has the study determined that the type- 
activity represents for teachers-in-training a line between transfer 
and no transfer? And how and where and when do teachers-in-fact 
possess themselves of the capacity denied to them as teachers-in- 
training? 

The only answer to these questions offered by the Study seems 
to be found in a discussion of the divisional classification of the 
master-list of activities.? It is there explained that “the solution of 
[the] technical problem of determining the lower limit of the classifi- 
cation was worked out on the assumption that the analysis should 

7P. 46. ? 

2 Pp. 83-87. 
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not be carried beyond the point at which teachers [that is, teachers- 
in-fact] can use it. Hence to determine the desired degree of detail, 
it was helpful to find out how far teachers were able to carry the 
analysis of a classroom activity independently.” As a result of ex- 
perimentation, “it was .: . . assumed that the fifth level of subordi- 
nation would constitute the lowest limit of the classification of the 
data within each division. In this way the type-activity was de- 
fined.””* 

Must one believe, then, that the type-activity was never specifi- 
cally formulated to fall at the line of distinction between transfer and 
no transfer? There is certainly no evidence in the passages quoted of 
any attempt to define activity units on this basis either experi- 
mentally or by consensus of judgments. The definition adopted quite 
ignores, indeed, the question of learning in terms of generalizations, 
basing its distinction merely on a technique of empirical—and purely 
logical—analysis. Does the Study postulate transfer below the type- 
activity and no transfer above it with no basis whatever for its as- 
sumption? 

And what of the implied ability of teachers-in-fact to learn in 
terms of generalizations? They have learned to analyze to the level 
of the type-activity. That fact has been assured by experimenta- 
tion. The methods involved in this experimentation, however, seem 
to afford no ground for comparing teachers-in-fact and teachers-in- 
training with respect to the ability to generalize. Is there here, too, 
a postulate which has no foundation? 

The original perplexity as to the nature of teacher-training is still 
unresolved. Must the process of teacher-training consist in develop- 
ing mastery of a series of type-activities one by one? Or may it be 
generalized to such an extent as to develop mastery of a number of 
related activities more or less simultaneously? 

This is not the only major perplexity to which the Study gives 
point. There is at least one other. 

This other perplexity has to do with the way in which desirable 
traits are to be developed in teachers-in-training. There are presum- 
ably three positions, and only three positions, open to one who would 
formulate a hypothesis with respect to the development of traits. 

t Pp. 86-87. 
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One may hold that a given trait may be developed by direct teach- 
ing, apart from the activities to which the trait applies, except for 
such activities as may be used to clarify and illustrate it; and that, 
once developed, the trait will automatically govern its possessor’s 
conduct in all the activities on which it bears. Or one may hold that 
traits do not exist except as they are expressed in specific activities 
and that the development of a given trait demands education in the 
method of performing each specific activity which may be affected 
by the trait. Or one may hold a middle view—that, while traits do 
not exist except as they are expressed in specific activities, the ac- 
quirement of a given trait may be promoted both by training in ways 
of performing pertinent activities and by direct attention to the trait 
as a trait. Here, again, the question of transfer of training arises. 
The first position assumes a high degree of transfer, the degree being 
obviously dependent on the extent to which a given trait is general- 
ized. The second position assumes no transfer whatever. The third 
position assumes a limited degree of transfer but postulates the need 
also for a measure of specific application. It is from a consideration 
of these three possible positions that the immediate perplexity grows. 
Can generalized traits be cultivated in teachers-in-training by direct 
teaching? Or can traits be developed only through sequential train- 
ing in a host of specific trait-actions? Or can some middle ground be 
found between complete generalization and absolutely specific train- 
ing? 

So far as the writer has been able to discover, the Study tends to 
support the first of these three positions. There is certain positive 
evidence in this connection. The report of the Study presents a list 
of desirable traits, which, it suggests, ‘‘can be made the basis for 
direct instruction.’”* It apparently assumes that direct instruction 
in a given trait may be carried on apart from at least a large propor- 
tion of the activities to which the trait applies since it proposes that 
“the instructor of each course may check off from the list those traits 
for which he will be responsible.’”? Moreover, the trait-actions listed 
in connection with each trait are not all the actions to which the 
trait may apply; they are merely representative of such actions. All 

*P. 50. 

2 Pp. 18-19. 
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these considerations lead to the belief that the Study implies the 
possibility of direct training in generalized traits. 

Furthermore, there is certain negative evidence tending in the 
same direction. If the Study were taking the second position—that 
the development of traits must be absolutely specific—there could 
be little purpose in the listing of traits apart from the activities which 
they are intended to govern. Both traits and trait-actions are pre- 
sented, however, without any direct relation to the master-list of 
teachers’ activities, although the Study recognizes the fact that “in 
a very pronounced and essential degree the qualities possessed by a 
teacher influence the performance of his instructional activities.”* 
If the Study were taking the third position—that a middle ground 
must be sought between complete generalization and absolutely 
specific training—it would presumably have offered evidence of some 
attempt to define this middle ground in terms of the ability of 
teachers-in-training to generalize. It does, indeed, define a middle 
ground of a sort. “Because many traits” in the original list of eighty- 
three ‘“‘were nearly synonymous,” the authors report, “and because 
such a large number is unwieldy for instructional use, it was neces- 
sary to reduce the number by combining the traits most similar in 
meaning. This process is known as telescoping. The list of eighty- 
three traits was accordingly telescoped by grouping the items in 
families. Because it was known that twenty-five traits could be used 
to advantage in teacher-training institutions, the number of families 
was arbitrarily fixed at twenty-five.’”* But the middle ground 
achieved by this procedure was apparently determined not by con- 
sidering the degree of generalization practicable in the mastering of 
each trait but simply by estimating a convenient total for the num- 
ber of traits to be developed. Hence, it seems difficult to believe 
that the Study gave serious consideration to the third position. By 
elimination of possibilities, therefore, as well as by direct evidence, 
one is forced to conclude that the Study favors the direct teaching of 
traits, generalized more or less at will and supported by reference to 
a few illustrative trait-actions. 

If this conclusion is correct, certain troublesome questions arise. 
7P. 15. 
2P, 63. 
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Why can teachers’ traits be developed by means of a thoroughly 
generalized procedure whereas methods of performing teachers’ “‘ac- 
tivities,” down to at least the level of the type-activity, must be 
taught specifically? Are not “traits” merely generalized descriptions 
of tendencies or capacities to act in specified ways? Is there a fun- 
damental difference between the kinds of teaching activities gov- 
erned by traits and the kinds of activities contained in the master- 
list of type-activities? 

To these questions the Study seems to offer no satisfactory an- 
swers. It leaves the reader, indeed, in a most perplexing dilemma. 
On the one hand, there is apparently no sound reason why, if trait- 
actions can be generalized at will and taught directly in the form of 
traits, all teaching activities cannot be similarly abstracted and 
taught through generalizations. If the latter procedure is possible, 
the great detail into which the study has gone in defining type-ac- 
tivities must have been largely unnecessary. All that was needed 
was the listing of a comprehensive set of generalizations, each clearly 
distinguishable from the others, in such number that they could be 
“used to advantage in teacher-training institutions.’’ On the other 
hand, perhaps desirable trait-actions can be no more effectively 
taught through generalizations than can type-activities. If so, the 
master-list of traits would seem to be of little value. Must one or 
the other of these two thoroughly unsatisfactory positions be chosen? 
Or is there some different position, not indicated in the Study, which 
may prove more tenable than either?—Thus, the second major per- 
plexity, like the first, remains unresolved. 

There can be no complete answer, at the present time, to the 
question of how to develop curriculums for teachers-in-training. On 
one point, however, it seems possible to be reasonably certain: ex- 
perimentation as to how students learn and as to how much they can 
learn at once must furnish a major guide in developing curriculums 
of any type. No mere analysis of what students are to learn, however 
comprehensive and painstaking the analysis may be, can furnish 
this guide. The analysis of curriculum materials has its part to 
play; it provides an indispensable complement to the investigation 
of the process of learning. Of and by itself, however, the process of 
collecting and classifying curriculum materials represents only an 
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unintelligible fragment of the answer to the questions involved in 
curriculum construction. This process can result in a complete an- 
swer only as it contributes to, and is guided by, a well-defined theory 
of how students learn. Such a theory must be based on experimenta- 
tion with the learning process itself. 

That the Study has failed to relate its classification of materials 
to any experimentally derived theory of this type seems apparent. 
The Study’s failure in this respect cannot justly be accounted a 
weakness, however. Up to the present there has been comparatively 
little controlled experimentation with the process of learning on such 
levels as those demanded by a teacher-training curriculum. Few 
definitely established “laws” are available dealing in particular with 
the mastery of generalizations on these levels. Hence, unless they 
were themselves to engage in experimental search for such laws, the 
authors must necessarily have had to content themselves with rela- 
tively unproved postulates as to the learning process with which they 
were concerned. 

It may fairly be judged a serious weakness of the Study that 
these postulates are nowhere explicitly stated. It seems to be a still 
greater weakness that many of the postulates which can be dis- 
covered through an examination of the Study’s implications prove 
thoroughly unacceptable. Of those postulates which the foregoing 
discussion has revealed, a number seem untenable because of their 
apparent inconsistency with one another. It is difficult to believe, 
for example, that teachers-in-training are markedly less able to learn 
through generalizations than are teachers-in-fact. Nor is it easy to 
believe that teachers-in-training can acquire generalized ‘“‘traits”’ 
directly if they cannot gain a mastery of teaching ‘‘activities’”’ in 
the same way. Of the other perceivable postulates, a number seem 
to be quite inconsistent with the facts of learning. Though it must 
be recognized that these facts have not as yet been clearly estab- 
lished, it seems doubtful that all of those which can be at least dimly 
surmised will support the assumptions of the Study. It seems doubt- 
ful, for one thing, that all teachers-in-training possess as meager an 
ability to learn through generalizations as the Study’s list of type- 
activities suggests. It seems doubtful also that they possess as great 
an ability to learn through generalizations as the master-list of traits 
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suggests. It seems doubtful, indeed, that one can find a uniform de- 
gree of ability to learn through generalizations, which will fit all 
teachers-in-training irrespective of their maturity, their previous 
education, and their intelligence. 

Since it is impossible to accept these various assumptions, it may 
not be out of place to propose a series of postulates which may per- 
haps avoid certain of the weaknesses that have been revealed in the 
Study. There is, of course, little hope that any new group of postu- 
lates will do away with all the perplexities which have been pointed 
out, but a new approach may prove successful in escaping the per- 
plexities which arise from the inconsistency of postulates with one 
another. At the same time this new approach will serve to suggest a 
field for possible investigation which seems much more fruitful than 
the field to which the Commonwealth Study has been devoted. 

The following postulates are therefore proposed. 

1. Training for all the specific activities in which teachers must 
engage is impossible. Not all such activities can ever be foreseen for 
every teacher, and any conceivable period of training is too short to 
allow direct training even for all the specific activities which can be 
foreseen. 

2. Training for all the specific activities in which teachers must 
engage is unnecessary, as well as impossible. It is unnecessary be- 
cause human beings are capable both of forming and of applying 
generalizations, each generalization embracing many specific ac- 
tivities. 

3. The aim of a teacher-training curriculum is primarily that of 
establishing useful and usable generalizations. For the sake of econo- 
my in teaching, these generalizations should be as broad as may be 
consistent with the activities on which they are based and at the 
same time as definite and tangible as may be necessary in order to 
insure their mastery by the students to whom they are presented. 
They must, of course, be derived from careful examination of specific 
activities, but not all the subordinate activities need be presented 
(for teaching purposes) in connection with every generalization. 

4. Generalizations cannot be mastered entirely apart from spe- 
cific activities. Hence, a teacher-training curriculum must include 
training in specific activities so chosen as to support and clarify the 
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essential generalizations of which the curriculum is composed. It 
need include training in no other activities. 

5. There is no fundamental difference between the type of learn- 
ing demanded in the mastery of “traits” and the type of learning 
demanded in the mastery of any other generalized controls of con- 
duct. 

6. The extent to which specific activities may properly be gen- 
eralized as a basis for teaching must be variable, dependent on the 
maturity, previous training, and intelligence of the students to be 
taught. 

7. The number and variety of specific activities which must be 
used to support the teaching of each generalization must likewise be 
variable, dependent on these same factors of individual difference. 

These postulates are at issue with the apparent assumptions of 
‘the Commonwealth Study primarily in relation to the part to be 
played by generalizations in learning. Because of this fact, it is, per- 
haps, desirable to make especially clear the meaning which the writer 
attaches to the term “generalization.”’ This term is not here used in 
the narrow sense of an abstract description of somewhat remote 
realities. It is used, rather, to describe the process of learning by 
which the student gains attitudes, understandings, or skills in one 
situation and transfers them to another situation. No learning situa- 
tion can ever be exactly identical with the subsequent situations to 
which the learning is to apply. Not even a “type”-activity ever fits 
a specific situation exactly. Hence, there must always be some trans- 
fer of ability from the learning situation to practical situations which 
differ from the learning situation in a few, or in many, of their ele- 
ments. If this transfer is to be possible, the learning situation must 
present to the student something more than a situation complete in 
itself; it must stand in his mind as a typical representation of more 
or less varied situations which he is later to encounter. To the extent 
that it thus presents elements which are to be applied under a variety 
of circumstances, the learning situation is clearly a generalized situa- 
tion. Correlatively, the student who masters the learning situation 
is possessing himself of a generalization. He may not be able to state 
his learning in words—that is, in a “generalization” narrowly de- 
fined. Indeed, his ability to state it in words may frequently bear 
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little relation to his mastery of it. He is nevertheless acquiring a 
control of conduct—whether an attitude, an understanding, or an 
element of skill—which will serve him as a guide under conditions 
differing in greater or less degree from those under which it is ac- 
quired. It is to a control of this type, and to those elements of the 
learning situation which are broadly enough representative to con- 
tribute to it, that the writer refers when he uses the term “generaliza- 
tion.” And it is with students’ capacity to develop controls of this 
type that the postulates presented are chiefly concerned. 

The curriculum which would be forthcoming from the adoption 
of these postulates would present certain contrasts with the curricu- 
lum foreshadowed in the Commonwealth Study. For students of ma- 
turity and demonstrated ability it would deal with generalizations 
broader than those suggested by many of the type-activities of the 
Study. It would doubtless bring to the support of each generaliza- 
tion, moreover, less numerous activities than are to be found in the 
Study. Proceeding on this basis, it would be able within a given 
period to build up more extensive insights and understandings with- 
out sacrifice of necessary intensiveness. It would make possible, in- 
deed, not alone mere “‘training”’ in the sense of the development of 
certain fundamental skills but thoroughgoing education of a type 
which might allow each student to see himself, his specialized pro- 
fession, and the profession of education as a whole, in due perspec- 
tive. For less mature and less capable students, it would proceed less 
rapidly, narrowing its generalizations and supporting them in greater 
detail. It might, indeed, refine its illustrative activities below the 
level of many of those which the Study recognizes as type-activities, 
in order to meet the students’ needs. Though perhaps it could never 
bring these students to as high a level of insight as could be achieved 
with the more able group, it might for them, too, make training in 
skills in a measure subordinate to the development of professional 
understanding. For all students, whether more or less able, it would 
recognize no distinction between “‘trait”-actions and other types of 
activity. It would seek to develop capacities and tendencies to per- 
form all types of desirable activities through its teaching of the 
generalizations fundamental to them. It would determine the value 
of the specific activities which were to support these generalizations 
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only in part on the basis of fixed criteria. Its basic criterion of the 
value of any single activity would be a variable one, namely, the 
contribution which mastery of that particular activity would make, 
as a result of students’ previous experience, to their mastery of a 
generalization adapted to their needs and abilities. 

Not only would the resulting curriculum be different from that 
suggested by the Commonwealth Study, but the process of curricu- 
lum-making would also be different. Whether it would need to be 
more elaborate and detailed, or less, could be definitely determined 
only by trial. The differences would appear less in the major “steps” 
of curriculum-making than in the detailed procedures on which the 
steps were based. As in the Commonwealth Study, these steps 
would comprise examination of the tasks which teachers are, or 
should be, called on to perform, estimation of the value of elements 
of training which might contribute to the performance of such tasks, 
and development of organization and methods which would make 
the training effective. But in the detailed conduct of each of the steps 
and in the attention given to certain preliminary considerations, the 
process of curriculum-making suggested by the postulates which 
have be2n proposed would depart in noteworthy measure from the 
proced:ire advocated in the Study. 

Starting with the assumption that teachable generalizations were 
to be the goals of its search, it would need at the outset to supply 
answers to two questions to which the Commonwealth Study seems 
to have given no direct attention. These questions are concerned 
with students’ ability to generalize and to learn through generaliza- 
tions. At what level of abstraction are generalizations actually 
teachable in the case of any specified type of students? How many 
illustrative activities must be used to clarify these generalizations 
for the students in question and how varied must these illustrative 
activities be? There is no definitely established answer to either of 
these questions even for a single type of the varied groups of students 
enrolled in teacher-training institutions. It is possible that no fixed 
answers can be found, since the variant factors are likely to be nu- 
merous. Yet, if the fundamental postulates proposed are sound, the 
answers to these questions must be of the highest importance in any 
process of curriculum-making. 
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In its primary attention to these questions, the scheme of cur- 
riculum-making which seems to follow from the postulates proposed 
obviously demands greater elaboration than does that of the Com- 
monwealth Study. It would find need for less elaboration, perhaps, 
in the purely logical analysis of teachers’ activities which has in part 
comprised the Study’s first step. Having established the level of 
generalizations appropriate to a given group of students, it would 
need to analyze the teaching process as a whole, in order to discover 
the generalizations on which the work of the teacher is based and to 
refine these generalizations to the predetermined level. In the course 
of this analysis of the teaching process, it would consider both what 
tasks are to be performed by the teacher and, so far as possible, how 
these tasks are to be performed, since the generalizations are to re- 
flect alike activities and the traits which govern them. It would seek 
also to discover specific activities in sufficient number to illustrate 
and clarify the generalizations for the student. But once the anal- 
ysis had been carried to the appropriate level and had supplied the 
necessary illustrative activities, this first step would be completed. 
Clearly, there would be no need to analyze on and on indefinitely, as 
the authors of the Commonwealth Study were tempted to do, in the 
mere pursuit of specific-as-possible details. Beyond the point at 
which teachable generalizations and a sufficient number of illustra- 
tive activities had been secured, further analysis of materials—with 
respect to their contribution to teaching purposes, at least—would 
be both unnecessary and irrelevant. 

In its second step, this process of curriculum-making would 
doubtless introduce complexities not recognized in the second step 
of the Study. In view of its postulates as to the varying abilities of 
students, it could no longer bring forth lists of generalizations or 
lists of more or less specific activities uniformly rated as to curricu- 
lum values. Its unit elements might still have uniform ratings as to 
importance, or frequency, or desirability of pre-service training, but 
these ratings would offer criteria of the value of having mastered the 
generalized abilities in question, not criteria as to the particular parts 
which the abilities should play in the process of acquiring mastery 
of teaching. Whatever the resultant value for teachers-in-fact, the 
value for teachers-in-training of any single element within the curric- 
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ulum could be determined only in relation to the manifold character- 
istics of the particular students for whom the curriculum was de- 
signed. Not the least important of these characteristics would be the 
previous training and the concomitant training of the students in 
question. Each element in the curriculum, therefore, might con- 
ceivably demand a wide variety of ratings as to its value under vary- 
ing circumstances. Each curriculum as a whole, if it were to achieve 
its full purpose, would have to be adapted in material as well as in 
method to the students immediately concerned. Thus, there could 
be no drawing-up of a curriculum desirable for all training schools. 
Still less could there be offered a single formula by which to make a 
new curriculum or to revise an old one. There could only be provided 
a reservoir of materials from which curriculums might be made for 
students whose experience and ability were within approximately 
specified limits. As to the final curriculum value of each of these 
materials, no person aloof from the curriculum in which the ma- 
terials were to be used and from the particular students to whom 
they were to be presented could soundly judge. 

These statements do not imply that there could be no fulfilment 
of the step in curriculum-making which involves estimation of the 
value of curriculum materials. They mean simply that, instead of 
being borne by a group of detached curriculum specialists or by a 
sampling of teachers, as in the Commonwealth Study, the major 
responsibility for this step would of necessity rest on the instructor 
who was to use the materials. 

The Commonwealth Study itself implies the responsibility of the 
instructor for the third step in curriculum-making—that of organiz- 
ing the materials and of adopting whatever methods of instruction 
may prove most effective. So also would the different postulates set 
forth imply his responsibility for this step. In addition, these postu- 
lates would of necessity impose on him so large a preceding share in 
the task as to allot to him the most important and most difficult, and 
ultimately the most detailed, part of the work. They would seem to 
prevent escape, indeed, from the conclusion that no central agency 
can effectively undertake as much of the burden of curriculum con- 
struction as the Commonwealth Study has assumed—that the task 
must continue to be in the future, as it has been in the past, one for 
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which individual schools and individual instructors are largely re- 
sponsible. 

Perhaps the postulates proposed or the conclusions drawn from 
them are unsound. Perhaps the assumptions on which the Common- 
wealth Study has been based have been misinterpreted. There would 
be much satisfaction in believing that a thoroughly effective teacher- 
training curriculum can be developed by the procedure adopted in 
the Study. If the program of the Study could be accepted, one might 
look forward to continued research in the direction which this pro- 
gram indicates with strong hopes for the rapid and extensive im- 
provement of teacher-training in all its phases. It seems impossible, 
however, to grant the postulates which apparently underlie the 
Study. And in the light of postulates which for the writer, at least, 
are more soundly defensible, one can hardly arrive at either a cur- 
riculum or a process of curriculum-making like that to which the 
Study seems to lead. 





LEGAL AUTHORITY OF BOARDS OF EDUCATION. I 


I. N. EDWARDS 
University of Chicago 


One of the most perplexing problems with which school officers 
have to deal is the determination of the legal authority which they 
may exercise. Statutes conferring authority on school districts and 
district officers must necessarily be phrased in somewhat general 
terms. When laws are framed, it is impossible, of course, to foresee 
all the specific acts which school boards may legitimately wish to 
undertake. Even if it were possible to foresee the specific acts, it 
would be impracticable to make an exhaustive enumeration. The 
result is that boards of education frequently desire to pursue par- 
ticular policies but are in doubt with respect to their authority to 
proceed, or, even after they have taken action, the action may be 
challenged in the courts and declared void. Likewise, those who deal 
with a board of education are confronted with the necessity of as- 
certaining the authority of the board to act, for acts wlira vires, or in 
excess of authority, bind neither the district nor its officers. Those 
who deal with a school district do so at their peril, for all are sup- 
posed to know the law. It is highly important, therefore, that boards 
of education, superintendents, and principals should have a clear 
understanding of those principles of the case, or common, law which 
the courts apply in determining the authority of school districts and 
their officers. The purpose of this article is to state and illustrate 
these principles. ) 

School districts are quasi-corporations created by the state in 
order that it may more effectively administer its educational poli- 
cies. They perform purely public or governmental duties.* Being 
creatures of the state, subject entirely to its will, they may be created 
or abolished at pleasure, and their powers may be added to or taken 
away. It follows, therefore, that they possess no inherent powers 
whatsoever; such authority as they may lawfully exercise is dele- 

t First National Bank of Waldron v. Whisenhunt, 94 Ark. 583, 127 S.W. 968. 
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gated to them by statute.t Moreover, if there is any doubt that a 
school district has authority to act, the doubt will be resolved 
against the district and the power denied.? One should not, however, 
confuse exercise of power with exercise of discretion. The courts are 
slow to recognize the existence of authority in school districts and 
their officers, but, once authority is recognized as existing, discretion 
in the exercise of that authority will not be controlled unless such 
discretion is abused. 

The courts are agreed that a school district may exercise the fol- 
lowing powers and no others: (1) those expressly granted by statute, 
(2) those fairly and necessarily implied in the powers expressly 
granted, (3) those growing out of the purposes for which the district 
was created, and (4) those essential to the accomplishment of the 
objects of the corporation. The rule governing the exercise of au- 
thority by school boards has been well expressed by the Supreme 
Court of Arkansas. 

School directors are authorized not only to exercise the powers that are ex- 
pressly granted by statute but also such powers as may be fairly implied there- 


from and from the duties which are expressly imposed upon them. Such powers 
will be implied when the exercise thereof is clearly necessary to enable them to 


carry out and perform the duties legally imposed upon them. School directors 
are public officers, and the rules respecting their powers are the same as those 
that are applicable to the powers of public officers generally. ‘The rule respect- 
ing such powers is that, in addition to the powers expressly given by statute to 
an officer or board of officers, he or it has by implication such additional powers 


t Olmstead v. Carter, 34 Idaho 276, 200 Pac. 134; A. H. Andrews Company v. 
Delight Special School District, 95 Ark. 26, 128 S.W. 361; Honey Creek School Township 
v. Barnes, 119 Ind. 213, 21 N.E. 747; First National Bank of Waldron v. Whisenhunt, 
94 Ark. 583, 127 S.W. 968. 

2 Caldwell v. Bauer, 179 Ind. 146, 99 N.E. 117. 

3 Dahl v. Independent School District, 45 S.D. 366, 187 N.W. 638; Tufts v. State, 
119 Ind. 232, 21 N.E. 892; Gemmell v. Fox, 241 Pa. 146, 88 Atl. 426; Lamb v. Redding, 
234 Pa. 481, 83 Atl. 362; Venable v. School Committee, 149 N.C. 120, 62 S.E. 902; 
Sarratt v. Cash, 103 S.C. 531, 88 S.E. 256. 

4 McGilvra v. Seattle School District No. 1, 113 Wash. 619, 194 Pac. 817; Streich v. 
Board of Education, 34 S.D. 169, 147 N.W. 779, L.R.A. 1915A 632, Ann. Cas. 1917A 760; 
Bassett v. Fish, 75 N.Y. 303; Cowles v. School District No. 6, 23 Nebr. 655, 37 N.W. 4933 
Harris v. School District No. 10, 28 N.H. 58; State v. Milquet, 192 N.W. 392; Le Couteulx 
v. City of Buffalo, 33 N.Y. 333; Board of Education v. Scott, 189 Ky. 225, 224 S.W. 680; 
Honaker v. Board of Education, 42 W.Va. 170, 24 S.E. 544, 32 L.R.A. 413. 
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as are necessary for the due and efficient exercise of the powers expressly granted 
or which may be fairly implied from the statute granting the express powers.””— 
Throop on Public Officers, §542.! 


The real difficulty, of course, is in determining the powers that 
are implied and the powers that are implicit in the very existence of 
the school district. It is to be assumed that the very act of creating 
a school district vests in it those powers indispensable to the ac- 
complishment of its purpose. The question arises, however, as to 
what is indispensable. The answer to this question depends on the 
purposes which the school undertakes to accomplish. The school is a 
social institution, subject to change in purpose and function as soci- 
ety itself changes, or as ideals and practices of education change. As 
the school enlarges its program, powers which were formerly un- 
necessary become absolutely indispensable. These are facts which 
the courts should, and do, take cognizance of, and yet there is danger 
of going too far in holding that school districts have implied powers. 
It is not for the courts to usurp the legislative function. If an ex- 
panded and enriched educational program demands more corporate 
powers, it is the duty of the legislature to bestow them. 

In the effort to determine the expressed or implied powers which 
boards of education may exercise, it is necessary to keep in mind the 
following principle of statutory interpretation. Where a statute enu- 
merates in detail the powers conferred on a school board and the 
enumeration is followed by a general grant of power, the general 
grant is limited by the specific enumeration; that is, the general 
grant is not to be interpreted as though it stood alone; it must be 
taken to confer powers of the same general kind as those included in 
the specific enumeration. The rule has been well expressed by the 
Court of Appeals of Kentucky. 


Where, in a statute, general words follow an enumeration or designation of 
particular or specific subjects, such general words are not to be construed ordi- 
narily in their broadest sense but will be presumed to be restricted by the par- 
ticular designations and to apply to and include only persons or things of the 
same general kind or class as those specifically mentioned, unless a contrary pur- 
pose is clearly manifested. 


tA. H. Andrews Company v. Delight Special School District, 95 Ark. 26, 128 S.W. 
361. 
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They are deemed to have been used not to the wide extent which they might 
bear if standing alone but as related to words of more definite and particular 
meaning, with which they are associated. 


AUTHORITY TO REQUIRE PHYSICAL EXAMINATIONS 
OF PUPILS 

The principles of law discussed in the preceding paragraphs are 
well illustrated in the case of Streich v. Board of Education? The 
Board of Education of the city of Aberdeen, South Dakota, required 
each pupil at the beginning of each year to furnish what was known 
as a “‘Physical Record Card.” One side of the card was to be filled 
out by the teacher; the other, by a licensed physician. It was op- 
tional with parents whether the examination be made by a physician 
of their own choice and at their own expense or by the school phy- 
sician at the expense of the school district. The card to be filled out 
by the physician called for such information as history of contagious 
diseases and condition of heart, lungs, throat, teeth, and mouth. 
Two pupils whose parents were members of the Christian Science 
church refused to provide the health cards and were denied admis- 
sion to the schools of the city. A writ of mandamus was sought to 
compel their admission. It was contended that the Board had no au- 
thority to require a physical examination as a condition of admission 
to school because no such authority had been expressly conferred by 
statute; nor could it be implied. Moreover, it was contended that 
the enforcement of the rule would violate those provisions of the 
constitution which require a uniform school system, free and open to 
all; the statutes had fixed but two qualifications for admission to 
school—age and residence in the district; the police power with re- 
spect to health regulations had been conferred exclusively on the 
board of health; the rule in question “compelled the plaintifi’s chil- 
dren either to submit to a trespass upon their most private and social 
rights or to yield up their right to attend the public schools.” In 
holding that the Board had the implied or inherent power to enforce 
the rule in question, the court rendered a decision which undoubted- 
ly expresses correct principles of law. 

* Vansant v. Commonwealth, 189 Ky. 1, 224 S.W. 367. 


2 Streich v. Board of Education, 34 S.D. 169, 147 N.W. 779, L.R.A. 1915A 632, Ann 
Cas. 1917A 760. 
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Conceding that the action of respondent board in requiring the ‘Physical 
Record Card” was a matter of government, was legislation, and was a regulation 
relating to the health of the pupils,.... yet it does not follow that, because the 
Legislature has delegated certain police powers to some specific board, another 
board or corporate body is denied the exercise of this same power to such an 
extent as may be necessary to carry out the purposes for which such board or 
body was created; certainly no such claim can be made in a case where such 
board or body was created or authorized by that very legislative department in 
whom all police power is primarily intrusted by the people 

To the Legislature is given the power to create and to authorize the creation 
of municipal and quasi-municipal bodies through which, as governmental agen- 
cies, the public welfare is sought to be promoted; hence we have townships, 
towns, cities, counties, and school districts Each of such agencies has a 
certain work to perform in the promotion of such public welfare. Necessarily 
incident to the creation and existence of one of these political entities is the 
power to provide those rules and regulations upon the proper enforcement of 
which depends its ability to perform the particular function for which it was 
created. While express legislation may give to such agency certain express 
police powers, it should never be held that the naming of these powers precludes 
it from exercising any other powers; but it should be held that, upon the creation 
of a municipal body, it becomes possessed of all necessary and reasonable police 
power and that express enactments relating to the police power of such body do 
not curtail the necessary and reasonable police powers of such body except where 
it is clear that it was the legislative intent to so curtail them. The following 
words, though spoken of a city, are just as applicable to other bodies created as 
governmental agencies. 

“The police power primarily inheres in the state; but the legislature may, 
and in common practice does, delegate a large measure of it to municipal cor- 
porations. The power thus delegated may be conferred in express terms, or it 
may be inferred from the mere fact of the creation of the corporation. The so- 
called ‘inferred’ or ‘inherent’ police powers of such corporations are as much del- 
egated powers as are those conferred in express terms, the inference of their 
delegation growing out of the fact of the creation of the corporation and the 
additional fact that the corporation can only fully accomplish the objects of its 
creation by exercising such powers.” 

The Legislature of this state has not forbidden school districts the exercise 
of such police power as may be reasonably necessary to insure the proper dis- 
charge of the work for which the districts are created. 


After pointing out that the information sought by the examina- 
tion would promote the welfare of the child in his school work as 
well as the well-being of the school as a whole, the court continued as 
follows: 
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Does the furnishing of this report necessitate such a physical examination as 
amounts to an unreasonable violation of a sacred right and therefore the requir- 
ing of this report amount to an unreasonable exercise of police power? It is cer- 
tainly clear for all the reasons hereinbefore stated that this is a reasonable exer- 
cise of the police power unless it is made unreasonable from the fact that it is 
such a violation of personal right as is not justified by the end sought 

Need a child suffer any indignity or a violation of any sacred right by sub- 
mitting to such physical examination as would be necessary in order that a 
physician might fill out the report called for? Appellant did not prove, nor do 
we find anything in the report requiring, that there need be any exposure of the 
person of the child or any manipulation of its body such as would shock the 
sensibilities of the most refined person. Here, again, we must not overlook the 
person who makes the examination; the conventionalities of our time recognize 
the absolute propriety of submitting one’s body to the examination of a physi- 
cian whenever such examination is made for the purpose of gaining information 
concerning one’s physical condition Such an examination as the report 
calls for could not subject a child to anything not in perfect harmony with the 
conventions of today, could not subject it to indignity, and would be reason- 


We have no hesitancy in holding that the requiring of the report in question 
was, under all the surrounding conditions, reasonable. 


AUTHORITY TO EMPLOY NURSES, DENTISTS, AND PHYSICIANS 


A number of cases have come into the courts involving the au- 
thority of boards of education to spend school funds for the services 
of nurses, dentists, and physicians. The courts aré in accord in hold- 
ing that, even in the absence of any specific statutory grant of au- 
thority, funds may be spent for such professional services provided 
the duties performed are merely inspectorial and diagnostic.‘ In the 
case of Hallett v. Post Publishing Company, an injunction was 
sought to restrain the Board of Education of Denver from issuing 
warrants for the maintenance of the school health department, in 
which it was employing physicians, dentists, and nurses. It was con- 
tended that the Board had exceeded its lawful authority because 
there was no statute authorizing the expenditure of public funds for 
such a purpose. The court refused to issue the injunction on the 
ground that the Board was exercising powers necessarily implied. 

t State v. Brown, 112 Minn. 370, 128 N.W. 294; Hallett v. Post Publishing Company, 
68 Colo. 573, 192 Pac. 658, 12 A.L.R. 919; City of Dallas v. Mosely, 286 S.W. 497. 

2 Hallett v. Post Publishing Company, 68 Colo. 573, 192 Pac. 658, 12 A.L.R. 919. 
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The court reasoned that the power of the Board to exclude pupils 
not meeting reasonable health requirements was undoubted. Fur- 
thermore, the power to exclude such pupils implied authority to 
make requirements and to determine whether the requirements had 
been met. In both cases expert advice was necessary. Moreover, the 
Board had the implied power to provide for the physical education 
of children. To provide such education, it was necessary to employ 
suitable persons to determine what was proper and beneficial for 
each pupil and to prescribe suitable exercises to overcome defects. 
The court was careful to point out, however, that the duties per- 
formed by the dentists and the physicians employed by the Board 
“should not include medical or surgical treatment for disease. That 
would be to make infirmaries or hospitals of the schools.” 

To the same effect is the decision in the case of State ex rel. 
Stoltenberg v. Brown.’ The Board of Education of Minneapolis em- 
ployed a nurse for one month to make an inspection of the physical 
condition of the pupils in certain schools. The comptroller of the 
city refused to countersign the warrants for her salary on the ground 
that the Board had no authority to employ her. The court held that 
the Board exercised an implied power. 

The purpose of the corporation is to maintain efficient, free public schools 
within the city of Minneapolis and, unless expressly restricted, necessarily pos- 
sesses the power to employ such persons as are required to accomplish that pur- 
pose. Education of a child means much more than merely communicating to it 
the content of textbooks. But, even if the term were to be so limited, some dis- 
cretion must be used by the teacher in determining the amount of study each 
child is capable of. The physical and mental powers of the individual are so in- 
terdependent that no system of education, although designed solely to develop 
mentality, would be complete which ignored bodily health. And this is pecul- 
iarly true of children, whose immaturity renders their mental efforts largely de- 
pendent upon physical conditions. It seems that the school authorities and 
teachers coming directly in contact with the children should have an accurate 
knowledge of each child’s physical condition for the benefit of the individual 
child, for the protection of the other children with reference to communicable 
diseases and conditions, and to permit an intelligent grading of the pupils. 


These and other considerations convinced the court that the 
Board had the implied authority to employ the nurse for purposes of 
inspection. 

t State ex rel. Stoltenberg v. Brown, 112 Minn. 370, 128 N.W. 294. 
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The Board of Education of the city of Dallas established a health 
department, in which were employed doctors and nurses for purposes 
of inspection only. The action was sustained by a decision which 
carries the doctrine of implied powers to extreme lengths. 

Was the establishment of said health department within the discretionary 
powers of the said Board of Education? The Board of Education is under the 
duty of establishing and maintaining for the city of Dallas an efficient school 
system. This is the mandate of the constitution of the state of Texas and of the 
charter of the city of Dallas. In order to effectuate this high purpose, said Board 
has the discretion to exercise any power relating to the school system of said 
city, not prohibited by law, which it believes will accomplish this result 

As shown by this record, the work of the health department in the public 
free schools of the city of Dallas is within itself educational and instructive on 
matters directly related to the efficiency of such schools and tends to their 
betterment. This being true, its establishment and maintenance as a part of the 
public free school system of Dallas are within the lawful discretion of the Board 
of Education.? 


AUTHORITY TO MAINTAIN A CLINIC 


There seems to be but one case on record dealing with the im- 
plied authority of school boards to maintain clinics for the medical, 
surgical, and dental treatment of pupils. In 1914 the Board of Edu- 


cation of Seattle appointed a school medical inspector. At that time 
the city was maintaining a general clinic at the police station, where 
the inspector discovered certain school children were being brought 
into contact with criminals and other undesirable citizens. He ex- 
plained the situation to a number of physicians and dentists, who 
volunteered to furnish their services free in the maintenance of a 
clinic for the treatment of pupils whose parents were unable to pro- 
vide adequate medical attention for them. The Board of Education 
equipped a building to be used for the purpose. Small fees were 
charged those who were able to pay, and for a number of years the 
clinic was self-supporting. Finally, however, it became necessary to 
employ two full-time dentists, and there was an annual deficit of ap- 
proximately two thousand dollars. Certain taxpayers sought to have 
the Board enjoined from spending school funds for the maintenance 
of the clinic. In granting the injunction, the court pointed out that 
a school district possesses only such powers as are delegated in ex- 


t City of Dallas v. Mosely, 286 S.W. 497. 
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press words, such powers as may be implied from the powers ex- 
pressly granted, or such powers as are essential for the accomplish- 
ment of the purposes for which the district was created. The court 
was unable to find in the statutes any express authority for the 
maintenance of a school clinic. The only authority vested in the 
Board with respect to health was authority to cause inspection of 
buildings and premises with a view to making them sanitary and 
healthful and to cause inspection of persons with a view to excluding 
from school premises all persons infected with contagious diseases. 
Authority to maintain the clinic at public expense could not be im- 
plied; nor was‘it implicit in the existence of the district. 

The rendering of medical, surgical, and dental services to pupils, however, 
is, and always has been, we think, so foreign to the powers to be exercised by 
a school district or its officers that such power cannot be held to exist in the 
absence of express legislative language so providing 

There is much in the argument of counsel for the school officers which might 
be considered as lending support to the view that such power ought to be pos- 
sessed by the school district and its officers, and it is probable that counsel has 
many well-meaning people upon his side of that question. The Legislature may 
give heed to such arguments, but the courts cannot do so.! 


* McGilora v. Seattle School District No. 1, 113 Wash. 619, 194 Pac. 817. 


[To be continued] 





PUNISHMENTS RECOMMENDED FOR SCHOOL 
OFFENSES: A REBUTTAL 


H. W. JAMES 
Alabama College, Montevallo, Alabama 


Utopia is here. Children shall be punished no more. Frances 
Dummer and Carleton Washburne have done away with the 
pleasure-pain theory in psychology by eliminating pain. If we have 
no pain with which to contrast pleasure, it may be a little dull, but 
what matters it? They say it is to be done. 

The foregoing probably does not quote Miss Dummer and Mr. 
Washburne accurately, but neither have they quoted me accurately. 
In an article’ published in the June, 1929, number of the Elementary 
School Journal, Miss Dummer and Mr. Washburne criticized severe- 
ly my earlier article? on punishments recommended for school of- 
fenses. They did say that “Mr. James does not state his point of 
view,” but, after making this statement, they implied what they 
wanted me to think and then proceeded to attack my implied 
theories. 

As an example, the following is quoted from their article. ““The 
child is left with the idea that, if he does the same thing or, rather, if 
he gets caught doing the same thing, he will be punished again, prob- 
ably more severely. It is the old retributive theory of justice, which 
waits for the crime to be committed and then inflicts punishment but 
does nothing of a preventive or constructive nature.” 

It is necessary only to quote one sentence from the article which 
Miss Dummer and Mr. Washburne have criticized to show that the 
foregoing is an incorrect implication. The following is quoted from 
my earlier article. “Before any punishment is administered, positive 
means of rewarding the pupil for good conduct should be used.” 

Frances Dummer and Carleton Washburne, “Punishments Recommended for 
School Offenses: A Reply,” Elementary School Journal, XXIX (June, 1929), 774-86. 


2H. W. James, ‘Punishments Recommended for School Offenses,” Elementary 
School Journal, XX1TX (October, 1928), 129-31. 
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This statement obviously does not harmonize with their implication. 
The purpose of my earlier article was not to define a complete posi- 
tion on discipline but only to give suggestions with regard to the use 
of punishment. 

Had I been giving general principles of governing conduct, I 
would have made the four following statements, with which I believe 
Miss Dummer and Mr. Washburne would have agreed. (1) The best 
way to stop an undesirable act is to direct the energy into a desirable 
path that is pleasurable. (2) Any teacher having to rely for the most 
part on punishment in handling discipline is a failure. (3) Usually 
the use of corporal punishment denotes failure on the teacher’s 
part. (4) Punishment must be directed against the cause of an un- 
desirable act and be of a nature to prevent a repetition of it. 

It is the purpose of this article not to elaborate on the foregoing 
principles, which I think in a way express my philosophy of disci- 
pline, but to point out some of the defects in the philosophy care- 
fully outlined by Miss Dummer and Mr. Washburne. I differ with 
them on at least four points. 

1. The following quotation is from the article by Miss Dummer 
and Mr. Washburne. ‘‘Mr. James apparently believes that there has 
been a widespread need on the part of new teachers for help in deal- 
ing with problems of discipline.” They evidently believe discipline 
to be a minor factor in teaching. A person engaged in research be- 
comes very dubious of ever making an absolutely positive statement. 
However, it seems that, if one were ever justified in making a posi- 
tive statement, it would be with regard to the importance of disci- 
pline. Every study of teacher failure has brought out the factor of 
discipline as one of the most important elements. The writer recent- 
ly completed a study of factors contributing to failure among teach- 
ers in Alabama. In this study principals selected cases of teachers 
who had failed in their schools and indicated the factors that con- 
tributed to the failure of each teacher. As in all similar studies, 
discipline proved to be one of the most important factors. 

Another indication of the importance of the problem of discipline 
is the interest teachers show in it whenever it is discussed. The writer 
has found that three topics always attract the attention of the aver- 
age group of teachers, namely, school marks, discipline, and the 
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social relations of a teacher in her community. Miss Dummer and 
Mr. Washburne have inadvertently aided this argument in their 
article when, in describing a meeting of teachers devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the aims and functions of the teacher, they say, “At the 
end of the discussion the leader remarked that one function fre- 
quently referred to by teachers as among their most difficult tasks 
had not been mentioned.” The function referred to was discipline. 

This first point of difference is perhaps not of major importance. 
Miss Dummer and Mr. Washburne seem to regard the problem of 
discipline of little moment, but it must be remembered that they 
have a group of superior teachers at their command. Teacher-train- 
ing programs must take account of all teachers, not merely the upper 
10 per cent. Taking the public-school situation as a whole, I believe 
there is enough evidence to show that discipline is to be recognized 
as an important problem. 

2. I am willing to accept the Winnetka idea that the first func- 
tion of a teacher is to develop in each child a sense of social responsi- 
bility, but I do not agree entirely with the method advocated for 
developing this sense of responsibility. The Winnetka philosophy is 
illustrated by the following quotations from an article by S. R. Lo- 
gan, assistant superintendent of the Winnetka schools. “If there is 
any pursuing to be done, let the child pursue the teachers and his 
studies rather than be pursued by them.” “It must be remembered 
that every child is programmed as an individual, not as a member of 
a group.’* 

Personally, I do not agree with this philosophy. I believe that a 
person is born an individual and that it is the function of education 
to show him that he is a member of a group. The Winnetka philoso- 
phy seems to be endeavoring to adapt the world to the child rather 
than to adapt the child to the world. I believe that every effort 
should be made to make children’s work attractive, but I do not be- 
lieve the time will ever come when all children will grasp hungrily at 
the opportunity to learn to spell or to master arithmetic, no matter 
how much spelling and arithmetic are sweet-coated. Furthermore, 
everything in life is not going to be sweet-coated. We do not drama- 
tize all life, but we have pleasant and bitter experiences to guide us. 


tS. R. Logan, “The Winnetka Schools,” Journal of the National Education Associa- 
tion, XVIII (June, 1929), 174. 
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If the Winnetka philosophy is carried to its logical conclusion, 
the regular school day should be abolished, as the children will 
hurry through breakfast in order to get to school and will have to be 
driven home at night by the teachers. It may be that the Winnetka 
schools have a hard time getting children to give up worth-while 
learning opportunities long enough to go out on the playground, 
where the children may feel that they are wasting their time. There 
is some danger, however, that camouflaged learning will make for 
camouflaged living. 

3. Another quotation from the article by Miss Dummer and 
Mr. Washburne is as follows: “Will Mr. James’s list of punishments 
really accomplish what he thinks it will? The writers believe not. 
. ..- One child learns best when freed from all pressure. Another 
child requires the stimulus of competition to accomplish his best 
work. Just so with discipline. One child responds well to the ‘re- 
moval of privileges.’ .... It is not sufficient to ‘make the punish- 
ment fit the crime.’ ” 

Miss Dummer and Mr. Washburne imply that competition is not 
a universal appeal and that removal of privileges does not affect the 
average child. It is to be remembered that, for the most part, the 
teacher is dealing with a normal school situation, not with a clinic for 
abnormal pupils. It is proper to ask: How do we select children with 
abnormal behavior—those who in the terminology of Miss Dummer 
and Mr. Washburne are “maladjusted”? The only way by which it 
is possible to detect such maladjustment is to note the way in which 
children respond to situations. It must be ascertained whether they 
respond normally to incentives or stimuli that are effective in the 
case of the average child. Children are not exactly alike, but there 
are certain general positive incentives and prohibitory stimuli that 
will govern their actions. When a child does not respond normally, 
the case is similar to the three cases described by Miss Dummer and 
Mr. Washburne, and there is need of the services of a specialist in 
mental hygiene. Intelligent parents can handle the health problems 
of the normally healthy child by positive means, such as direction in 
health rules; when these positive methods are not sufficient, simple 
remedies, such as a dose of castor oil or a disinfectant, may be ad- 
ministered. When the child gets very far away from natural health 
behavior and becomes sick, a medical specialist is necessary. Similar- 
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ly, the teacher can handle the normal behavior of children when they 
respond in an expected fashion to certain universal drives. She ac- 
complishes her purpose by means of incentives which are positive 
and simple punishments which are negative. When the child be- 
comes “maladjusted,” the case calls for special treatment. Malad- 
justment can be detected by unusual rivalry reactions, social-ap- 
proval reactions, punishment reactions, etc. Norms are established 
by noting responses to situations until the kind of response the aver- 
age child will make is known. Gross deviation from the expected re- 
sponse constitutes maladjustment. The writer cannot resist calling 
attention here to the three examples which Miss Dummer and Mr. 
Washburne have used in combatting the idea of suggested punish- 
ments. The first case, ‘‘Alice,” was a disturber suffering from a hy- 
perthyroid condition. The second case, “John,” was an introvert, 
emotionally starved at home. The third case, “Larry,” was a boy 
with an I.Q. of 70. Each case was an example of a child either men- 
tally or physically defective. 

Human action is based on decisions of desirability or undesira- 
bility. Certain situations are normally desirable. Others are usually 
undesirable. With the average child, desire will govern conduct; 
when there is maladjustment, the problem is different. If the uni- 
versality of reactions to typical stimuli is denied, the teachings of 
educational psychology are rejected. 

4. Another quotation from the article by Miss Dummer and Mr. 
Washburne is as follows: “Mr. James’s suggested list of punishments 
is not only useless but actually harmful.’’ The world is made up of 
people with differences of opinion. About a year ago I was informed 
by a professor of education in one of the large state universities in 
the Middle West that he was using my article on suggested conduct 
guides as a basis for a talk which he was making in teachers’ insti- 
tutes in his state. He evidently thought well of the idea—Miss 
Dummer and Mr. Washburne do not. Either they do not believe 
that punishments should be used in directing conduct, or they be- 
lieve that teachers are self-sufficient and need no suggestions in this 
respect. I rest my case on the third point which I have discussed— 
the fact that normal individuals react similarly to instinctive drives 
and that the maladjusted child is distinguished by his failure to re- 
act in an expected manner. I believe that it is valuable to develop 
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positive means of stimulating action, such as the charts and graphs 
for showing individual achievement which are used extensively in 
the Winnetka schools. Similarly, I believe that it is possible to work 
out certain specific situations which will inhibit action in certain 
directions for the average individual. Again, unexpected reaction 
to either rewards or punishments is the criterion for determining 
whether or not the case is special. I believe that we have enough 
knowledge of human psychology to formulate certain definite rules 
of punishment. In another study I have worked out some rules 
which I believe are psychologically sound. They are as follows: 

1. Direct the punishment against the cause of the undesirable act 
and make it of such a nature that it will prevent a repetition of the act. 

. Punish the right person. 

. Begin with firmness. 

. Adjust the penalty to suit the offense. 

. Make the punishment real punishment. 

. Never allow exceptions. 

. Do not delay punishment so long that it will not be connected 
with the undesirable act. 

8. Make punishment the natural result of misconduct. 

g. Administer the punishment yourself whenever possible. 

The giving of these rules is, of course, absolutely against the 
principles in the philosophy of the Winnetka school system. The 
teachers in that system need no suggestions in the use of punish- 
ment. This list of rules is, therefore, not for them but for the un- 
fortunate teachers not in the Winnetka system who may have to 
use punishment in controlling conduct." 

That suggestions on discipline may be of value is brought out in 
the results of another study that I have made recently. Fifty-three 
teachers from various sections of Alabama who attended Alabama 
College in the summer of 1929 answered a questionnaire on punish- 
ment. Forty-two, or 79 per cent, of these teachers reported that 
they used corporal punishment during the school year 1928-29. 
These forty-two teachers administered 151 whippings. 

All except two of the teachers answered affirmatively the ques- 


t While the writer was working on this article, the principal of one of the largest 
high schools in Alabama called on him, saw a list of the writer’s suggestions on disci- 
pline, and asked for a copy and for permission to reproduce it in a bulletin to be dis- 
tributed to his teachers. 
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tion “Do you think it a common practice for pupils to ‘try out’ new 
teachers?” 

The findings of this study will be reported later in greater detail, 
but answers to various other questions showed that punishment was 
a very important factor in discipline as handled by these teachers. 

I leave it for the reader to judge whether or not it is wise to at- 
tempt to work out suggestions in the use of punishment which will 
be fitting, which will be a natural result of misconduct, and which 
will be of a nature to prevent repetition of undesirable behavior. 

In summary, I wish to say that I believe the experimental work 
being done in individual instruction is one of the best advances being 
made in education today. I have great respect for the Winnetka 
system and for its contribution to education. It does seem, however, 
that its philosophy is in danger of reacting too strongly against pres- 
ent practice. In this article I have brought out the following criti- 
cisms of the Winnetka philosophy on discipline as expressed in the 
article by Miss Dummer and Mr. Washburne. (1) It would seem 
that Miss Dummer and Mr. Washburne regard discipline as a teach- 
er’s problem of minor importance, probably because of their associa- 
tion with exceptional teachers and selected children. (2) Social re- 
sponsibility is developed by adapting the child to the world rather 
than the world to the child. When one helps a child to reach action 
decisions, it is important to attend to all aspects of the pleasure-pain 
theory. (3) Instinctive drives are common to normal individuals and 
can be used both positively and negatively in handling the average 
individual. It is possible to judge maladjustment only by failure to 
react to situations in an expected manner. (4) Since instinctive 
drives are common, it is possible to know how the average individual 
will react to a typical situation. With this knowledge, desired re- 
sponses can be brought about by presenting the typical situations 
which will produce these responses. Situations resulting in a favor- 
able outcome for the individual will result in a continuation of action. 
Situations having an unfavorable effect will tend to inhibit action. 
Both types of situations are necessary to control conduct, and it is 
possible to give suggestions to teachers for direction in the use of 
negative situations, such as suggested punishments, as well as in the 
use of positive situations, such as the developing of individual graphs 
for pupil stimulation. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


Mechanistic psychology not materialism.—The thinking of the present gener- 
ation is disturbed because natural science has gradually established the fact that 
human nature in its various phases can be studied and explained by methods 
and principles similar to those which are applied to the rest of the world. Profes- 
sor Herrick has added to his technical books on neurology a book? in which he 
discusses in a way which will be readily understood by lay readers the possibility 
of reconciling a thoroughly mechanistic view of human nature with complete ac- 
ceptance of the doctrine that man is capable of self-control and self-direction. 

The first part of the book is devoted to a refutation of the view that mech- 
anistic explanations preclude the possibility of a belief in the existence of con- 
sciousness. ‘‘Mechanism” means that phenomena have causes and that the ex- 
planation of any given fact is to be found in these causes. From this argu- 
ment Professor Herrick proceeds to a sketch of mechanistic biology, which has 
reached a satisfactory explanation of the facts of life and physical growth 
through its study of tropisms, gradients, and reflexes. All these phenomena oc- 
cur in a regular way, and their causes can be discovered and described by 
science. 

From mechanistic biology, Professor Herrick proceeds to a mechanistic 
psychology. At this point he reiterates an argument which he has presented in 
earlier writings. He holds that consciousness is quite as real a fact as is any 
tropism. Consciousness, like other natural phenomena, exhibits regular causal 
sequences. Consciousness in the form of insights directs conduct. It is an inner 
cause, no less potent in guiding behavior than are external corditions. 

If human conduct were stimulated only by external forces, science would be 
materialistic in its explanations. It is evident, Professor Herrick points out, that 
external stimulations are by no means the only causal factors which must be 
taken into account by a mechanistic psychology. The inner patterns of adjust- 
ment by which human life is guided, the organized responses of the individual 
human cerebrum, and the reactions of the individual human machine are the 
major causes which explain human conduct. 

The book is a very readable summary of some of the most recent studies 
which have been made in biology and psychology and is a vigorous answer to 

tC. Judson Herrick, The Thinking Machine. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1929. Pp. xiit+374. $3.00. 
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the behaviorists, who have been loud in their contention that consciousness is 
not to be recognized as of any scientific importance. Professor Herrick points 
out that human nature can improve its methods of response to the world by 
developing insights and self-control. The educator is thus provided with an ex- 
planation of the way in which belief in progress and a mechanistic view of the 


world can be completely reconciled. 
CHARLES H. Jupp 


History of statistical method.—The student of statistical method who wishes 
to go farther than an acquaintance with the elements of the subject should ac- 
quire certain fundamental books. These should probably include Yule’s An In- 
troduction to the Theory of Statistics, Jones’s A First Course in Statistics, Elder- 
ton’s Frequency-Curves and Correlation, Bowley’s Elements of Statistics, Whit- 
taker and Robinson’s Calculus of Observations, Rietz’s Handbook of Mathematical 
Statistics, Fisher’s The Mathematical Theory of Probabilities and Its A pplication 
to Frequency Curves and Statistical Method, Kelley’s Statistical Method, Pearson’s 
Tables for Statisticians and Biometricians, Barlow’s Tables of Squares, etc., 
Chambers’ Mathematical Tables, and Miner’s Tables of V1—1? and 1—r° for 
Use in Partial Correlation and in Trigonometry. To this list should now be added 
Walker’s Studies in the History of Statistical Method 

Dr. Walker’s book will be a source of great pleasure to the instructor and to 
the student of statistics. In the words of the author, “it will furnish a historical 
perspective which will enable them better to understand and evaluate the pres- 
ent statistical practices and techniques employed in professional education, and 
it will provide a list of sources helpful to any student desiring to do intensive 
reading on a particular topic. It may also be of service to the man about to 
publish a new formula or a new term by helping him discover what terms and 
formulas have already been proposed” (p. 1). 

Chapters ii-v, inclusive, deal with the historical developments of the funda- 
mental ideas of the normal curve, moments, percentiles, and correlation. Dr. 
Walker’s research has been painstaking and careful, and her treatment of these 
topics is excellent. The student who has had to look through a large number of 
scattered documents to obtain only a few of the ideas presented by Dr. Walker 
will realize the importance of her contribution. All historical material is open 
to controversy both as to fact and as to interpretation, and some of Dr. Walker’s 
treatment will doubtless be criticized by certain English statisticians. The re- 
viewer’s chief background for an opinion on doubtful points is a course in the 
history of statistics taken in an English university. On all important points of in- 
terpretation it appears to him that Dr. Walker’s treatment is essentially correct. 

In the last part of the book Dr. Walker treats the topics “Statistics as a 
Subject of Instruction in American Universities” and “The Origin of Certain 

* Helen M. Walker, Studies in the History of Statistical Method with Special Refer- 
ence to Certain Educational Problems. Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins Co., 1929. Pp. 
viii+ 230. 
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Technical Terms Used in Statistics.” The chapters dealing with these topics 
appear to be the least successful parts of the book. The first of these chapters 
does not appear sufficiently complete to give a very accurate picture of the de- 
velopment of statistics as a subject of instruction. The chapter on the origin of 
terms is useful but appears to the reviewer to contain material quite out of place 
in a textbook the first part of which is devoted to a scholarly treatment of sta- 
tistical methods. Some of the terms defined are in the field of tests. A much 
more complete list of terms relating to tests is given in A Glossary of Three 
Hundred Terms Used in Educational Measurement and Research by Charles W. 
Odell. Such “technical terms” as “accomplishment ratio” (instead of “quo- 
tient’’), “critical ratio” (merely a new name for deviation +3 P.E.), “curve of 
relation,” “correspondence by rank,” “experimental coefficient,” “mass meas- 
ure,” “point measure,” “predictive index,” and “self-correlation” appear trivial 
in a work of this type, and to assign credit for originating these terms to particu- 
lar individuals seems inappropriate. The comment made regarding Strayer’s 
City School Expenditures (pp. 162-63) seems equally inappropriate. The foregoing 
limitations are not important, however, and detract little from Dr. Walker’s 
valuable historical contribution. 
Kart J. Hoizincer 


A new offering in the field of educational principles.—One is not led naturally 
to an appreciation of the institutions that surround one merely by growing up 
and living among them. They tend to be taken for granted just as we take air, 


space, and a reasonable amount of energy for granted. If anyone is really to 
understand and appreciate the vast educational enterprise represented by the 
schools of this country, he must be brought to make an analysis of their aspira- 
tions and of the difficulties which they are seeking to overcome. He must then 
acquaint himself with the principles and theories in which lie the hopes of the 
schools for surmounting their difficulties and attaining their goals. Such a proc- 
ess of becoming intimate with the school enterprise should develop a general 
background of understanding and interest in the work of the schools. 

The usual method of attaining these ends for teachers-in-training has been 
to give them a course in principles. Accordingly, there have been a number of 
textbooks prepared for such courses. One of the latest ones is Klapper’s Con- 
temporary Education.» This book is designed to serve as “a helpful teaching in- 
strument in the introductory or orientation courses in education as well as in 
existing courses in principles of education.” The contents of the book are di- 
vided into five general divisions: “The Meaning and Function of Education,” 
“Education as Physical Adjustment,” ‘Education as Social Adjustment,” 
“Education as Economic Adjustment,” and “Education as Mental Adjust- 
ment.” Probably a somewhat clearer idea of the material in the book can be 
gained from a list of the general topics to which chapters are devoted: educa- 

t Paul Klapper, Contemporary Education: Its Principles and Practices. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co., 1929. Pp. xxvi+660. $2.40. 
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tional philosophy, one chapter; physical education and health training, five 
chapters; the curriculum, three chapters; extra-curriculum activities, one chap- 
ter; manual training, vocational training, and guidance, four chapters; educa- 
tional psychology, eleven chapters; and types of lessons, three chapters. 

The book is apparently offered as a new one. No mention is made of the 
author’s earlier work Principles of Educational Practice, which was published in 
1912 when the author was an instructor in the college where he is now dean. The 
more recent book is obviously an outgrowth of the former. The two books follow 
the same general outline, and sections of the context are identical. The re- 
produced material has been carefully edited, and the present book represents a 
revised and enlarged edition of the old, with an attractive new title. 

It is interesting to note the influence of the older book on the new. The 
division of the earlier book entitled ‘Education as Physiological Adjustment” 
was developed largely through a treatment of manual training and vocational 
education. This division is now developed by discussing health training and rec- 
reation. The author apparently was somewhat embarrassed in trying to find a 
place in his new outline for the displaced material on manual training; he there- 
fore created a new division for it under the caption “Education as Economic 
Adjustment.” 

At the present time there is undoubtedly ample justification for a treatment 
of this new topic, but material on sensori-motor learning and vocational adjust- 
ment is far from a realization of the opportunity. The treatise on economic ad- 
justment which is greatly needed will concern itself with the psychological side 
of personal, family, and public finance. Reference is not here made to the usual 
study of the laws of interest; there is more psychology than arithmetic to fi- 
nance. The United States has not had difficulty with the nations of Europe 
with regard to the war debts on account of errors in arithmetic; nor do family 
discontents find their seat primarily in the inability of the members to agree on 
the total of a column of figures. The human side of money affects our contem- 
porary life at every point but seems to find no place in “contemporary educa- 
tion.” 

The author would undoubtedly have written a better book if he had been 
somewhat less influenced by his earlier work. The difficulty of adapting one’s 
early ideas to more mature concepts is the same difficulty which one experiences 
in attempting to adapt tradition-laden school practices to modern conditions. 
The general organization which the new book inherits from the old is an engag- 
ing but fundamentally impossible one for the material covered. For what one 
division is a treatment of the curriculum more appropriate than for the others? 
And which division has pre-eminent claim on teaching methods? Where can 
proper treatment be given to the fact that not all the adjustment which has 
taken place and will take place is in human beings but a substantial part of 
education is for the purpose of enabling man to make adjustments in his en- 
vironment? Certainly a book that was not influenced in its emphasis by ma- 
terial that had been prepared years ago would devote at least a division to a 
discussion of the adjustment of civilization to man. 


e 
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The book, however, must not be viewed solely from the point of view of its 
organization. The student’s reaction to the book is also of importance, and the 
student is seldom capable of passing judgment on the general phases of orgeni- 
zation. One quality of the book which seems very definite to the reviewer is that 
it is readable. This quality is not to be overlooked in choosing a textbook. 
Probably most college instructors look first for authenticity in a textbook. The 
desirability of this quality is dependent on the use which is to be made of the 
book. A textbook written in an irresistibly engaging style and lacking fre- 
quently in authenticity might give rise to an opportunity for high-grade class- 
room teaching, challenging the instructor to present the truth in a more realistic 
and fascinating manner than does the author and to develop at the same time 
a critical attitude through actual practice in critical thinking. How can we ex- 
pect to develop a critical attitude in students toward what they read when we 
drill them in reverence for their textbook? 

This discussion leads to the point that the value of a book depends largely 
on how it is used. The present book is commended to the reading of anyone who 
wants to acquire an interesting insight into certain phases of what education is 
trying to do and how it is trying to do it. Its function in a college course is not 
clear. The present book must be judged by the way in which it fits into the 
teaching procedure that the instructor desires to use and into the curriculum 
that the student is following. For an instructor to adopt a textbook without 
such an analysis of his needs is to let the textbook generate its own function and 


dictate classroom practices. 
Dovuctas E. ScaTEs 
DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 
CINCINNATI PuBLIc SCHOOLS 


Business management in local school systems.—Practically all the books in 
the field of school administration deal with problems related directly to the 
educational aspects of administration. In the early history of school systems 
such problems constituted the major responsibility of whatever administrative 
officers a system provided for. The rapid growth of school enrolments, the in- 
crease in the number of teachers and other employees, the enlargement and im- 
provement of school plants, and the pressing problems incident to the financing 
of this rapidly growing enterprise have more recently created a demand for the 
same careful study of the business phases of administration which has generally 
been accorded the activities more directly related to instruction. The impor- 
tance of the financial and purely business aspects of the administration of local 
school systems in even the smaller cities of the present day is indicated by the 
fact that there is a clearly discernible allocation of the responsibility for these 
aspects either to some executive officer or to members of the school board. In 
many instances the business-management function has been separated from the 
responsibility for administering the educational program on the assumption that 
effective business management requires the guiding hand of an individual sea- 
soned by experience in business enterprises of a commercial character. More- 
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over, students of school administration for a long time neglected this phase of 
school work, and teacher-training institutions failed to provide prospective ad- 
ministrative officers with any significant type of training for the business re- 
sponsibility of a superintendency or principalship. Recently institutions of 
higher education have undertaken to meet this deficiency in courses in school ad- 
ministration, as a result of which such training is regarded as essential to com- 
petent professional service in administrative positions. A pioneer textbook? has 
been issued for use in such courses. 

The aim of the book is to define clearly the business function of the school 
organization, to describe the administrative machinery necessary for effective 
business management, and to present specific suggestions relating to a large 
number of the more important or more perplexing problems of business ad- 
ministration. The first three chapters explain the relation of business manage- 
ment to other phases of school administration, the different types of administra- 
tive organization that are in vogue, and the qualifications of school-business 
executives. It is argued that the line of demarcation between educational and 
business administration should not be rigidly drawn. Not only do all business 
functions have clearly recognized educational implications, but also the major 
educational functions of administration, such as the selection of teachers and the 
grouping of pupils, have their business implications. It is therefore urged that 
full responsibility for both the business and the educational phases of the ad- 
ministration of a local school system should be centralized in the recognized 
head of the organization—the superintendent of schools. The author does not 


concede the right of boards of education to take upon themselves the responsi- 
bility for executive action in connection with the business affairs of the schools. 
It is noted that the chief function of a board of education is to formulate policies 
to be executed by the board’s professional experts. The author’s point of view 
on this question is indicated in the following quotation. 


Members of boards of education frequently admit that they know nothing about 
education, but claim that they are familiar with business. They instruct their superin- 
tendents, therefore, that they (the superintendents) are to administer the educational 
side of the system while they (the boards of education) will manage the business side. 

The fallacy of this point of view becomes evident when it is noted that every busi- 
ness transaction in school administration has educational implications. The board’s 
professional experts are more likely to be familiar with these educational implications 
than are school-board members. Much knowledge of education is necessary in selecting 
a school site, in planning and constructing a school building, and in purchasing supplies. 
We can think of no business function which boards of education should perform without 
consulting their professional experts. The not uncommon practice of “business men” 
administering the business side of the schools results in the waste of thousands of dollars 
annually; school business is not the same as private business [p. 29]. 


In this contention, the author, of course, recognizes the responsibility of the 
superintendent and such subordinate business executives as may be properly re- 


t Ward G. Reeder, The Business Administration of a School System. Boston: Ginn 
& Co., 1929. Pp. x+454. $2.40. 
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tained in the organization to avail themselves of opportunities for training and 
research which will enable them to keep correctly informed concerning condi- 
tions prevailing within the organization and the processes involved in the ef- 
fective management of the business affairs of the schools. 

Other problems discussed in the book deal with the budget, financial ac- 
counts, pay-roll procedure, planning and constructing school buildings, the use 
and maintenance of buildings, janitors, school supplies, the school inventory, 
etc. In the discussion of each of these topics, the author sets forth such general 
principles of valid administration as seem to him pertinent and submits one or 
more examples of effective procedure taken from the reports or records of school 
systems which he has studied. Thus, along with a descriptive account of whole- 
some budgetary procedure, he presents the printed forms on which different 
parts of the budgetary appropriations may be conveniently assembled. About 
two-thirds of a chapter of thirty pages on the school janitor is devoted to ex- 
amples of rules and regulations, contract forms, inspection routine, salary sched- 
ules, organization charts, etc. The chapter on school pay-roll procedure is like- 
wise replete with examples of forms and instructions successfully employed by 
city school organizations. 

The author’s statement of guiding principles governing the various phases 
of business management is, in general, clear and based on a thorough under- 
standing of the functions of school administration. Even the controversial 
questions, such as the relation and the authoritative rank of the several execu- 
tive officers necessarily concerned with certain aspects of business administra- 
tion, are treated in terms of valid theories of educational administration. While 
the pronouncements do not impress the reader as being unwarrantedly dog- 
matic, the author leaves no doubt about his personal convictions or his ob- 
servations regarding the practices prevailing in city school systems. There is a 
note of inconsistency in the emphatic demand of chapter ii for centralization of 
business and educational management on the ground that “school business is 
not the same as private business” and the contention of chapter xv that public- 
school financial accounting and cost analyses should accord to such an item as 
depreciation the same consideration that is demanded by the financial require- 
ments of a commercial enterprise. This point is relatively unimportant, how- 
ever, among the problems discussed in the textbook. The book will be read with 
profit by school-board members, superintendents, and students of school ad- 
ministration. 

NELSON B. HENRY 


New methods in sociological research.—During the past few years there have 
been definite attempts in the field of sociology to develop techniques for a 
scientific approach to the study of sociological data. These attempts have been 
in the direction of refining the methods hitherto used in the science and of devel- 
oping new techniques, primarily for the study of social behavior. 

Among the latest attempts to develop techniques is the study reported by 
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Dorothy Swaine Thomas.' The author believes that the only satisfactory method 
of studying social behavior is the laboratory method, and she finds the nursery 
school a suitable laboratory for the study of the social activity of children. She 
is critical of the methods of gathering data previously used in sociological in- 
vestigations. She says: 

The available data in regard to social behavior consist largely of descriptive ac- 
counts—case histories and diary records. These are often very illuminating social- 
behavior documents, but they present certain difficulties as material for scientific 
analysis. The data obtained in such records are, at their best, objective in the sense that 
they deal with certain verifiable facts, but they are selective, inconsistent, and usually 
incomparable with other records. This is due to the tremendous complexity of any 
social-behavior act and the consequent recording of different elements of these complex 
acts at different times. At their worst, these records are such an intermixture of facts 
and interpretation as to be utterly worthless from the scientific point of view. Even at 
their objective best, the selection and emphasis are more or less dependent on the re- 
corder. The control of this sort of error in our social data is one of the first problems 
claiming our attention. In other words, our data must become independent of our ob- 
servers within a small and predictable range of error [p. 3]. 

The author’s method, then, is to get exact observations of the behavior of 
children and to treat statistically the data gained from the observations. She 
thus seeks to apply the methods of the natural sciences to the study of social 
behavior with emphasis on statistical treatment. 

Some of the topics discussed in the book are the social activities of children, 
physical contacts, spontaneous group formation, and the preschool gang. The 
author makes no attempt to present final conclusions about the behavior of 
children. The book is what it purports to be—a presentation of some new tech- 
niques for studying social behavior. 

The reviewer is impressed by the meticulous care of the author in her experi- 
ments, and he believes that the techniques developed will ultimately be useful to 
science. The reviewer does not, however, share the conclusion of the author that 
.the laboratory method with statistical treatment is the only adequate approach 
to a scientific study of sociological data or even that it is the most significant one. 

Students of social behavior will, however, want to read the book carefully. 
They will, no doubt, be impressed not only by the painstaking care of the ex- 
periments but by their possibilities in the development of the science of soci- 


ology, particularly in its application to education. 
E. GEORGE PAYNE 
New York UNIVERSITY 


Survey of Lutheran colleges.—Surveys of higher education have usually been 
made as parts of state surveys. Such studies have been supplemented from time 
to time by separate surveys of specific institutions or of groups of institutions 

* Dorothy Swaine Thomas and Associates, Some New Techniques for Studying 


Social Behavior. Child Development Monographs, No. 1. New York: Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1929. Pp. x-++-204. 
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within a state. In addition, several nation-wide surveys of particular types of 
higher institutions, such as medical schools, land-grant colleges, or negro col- 
leges have been made. The recent survey of Lutheran colleges‘ is an example of 
the nation-wide type. 

This survey was authorized by the Board of Education of the United 
Lutheran Church in America. Its aims are stated in the Introduction to the 
report in the following terms: ‘to present a general picture and evaluation of 
the educational work of the United Lutheran Church with particular reference 
to higher education and without reference to: the work of theological semina- 
ries,” “to present an educational program” for the church, and to outline the 
historical development of its work in higher education. The survey was made 
under the direction of a survey commission appointed by the Board of Education 
of the United Lutheran Church. The survey staff, which was selected by the 
commission, was made up of R. J. Leonard, E. S. Evenden, and F. B. O’Rear, of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, who were assisted from time to time by 
some of their colleagues and by graduate students. Most of the field work was 
done during the academic year 1926-27, although parts of it were not completed 
until the following year. 

The survey report appears in three volumes. Volumes I and II are con- 
cerned primarily with various studies relating to eighteen Lutheran colleges. 
The scope of these studies is suggested by the titles of the six parts into which 
these two volumes are divided: “Supporting Organizations, Location, Accred- 
itation, and Government of the Colleges’’; ‘Physical Plant, Faculty and Stu- 
dent Body”; “Organization, Administration, and Character of Instruction and 
Instructional Facilities’; ‘Administrative Organization”; “Extra-Curricular 
Activities”; and “General Recommendations for Each Institution.” Volume III 
is divided into two parts: ‘““Work among Lutheran Students at Non-Lutheran 
Institutions” and “Denominational Policies in the Support and Supervision of 
Higher Education.” 

The contents of the various chapters differ widely with respect to purpose 
and organization. Several chapters present findings and general conclusions re- 
lating to such topics as “Supporting Organizations,” “Location,” and ‘“‘Accred- 
itation.” These chapters contain valuable information concerning conditions 
that prevail in Lutheran colleges. Other chapters deal largely with guiding 
principles and standards, as suggested by the title “General Principles, Sug- 
gested Standards and Procedures with Reference to Collegiate Instruction.” 
The materials for such chapters, or sections of chapters, are based largely on the 
best current practices, the judgments of experts, and the results of scientific 
studies. They are included in the report to support the recommendations and to 
guide the administrative officers and the faculties of the institutions studied in 

tR. J. Leonard, E. S. Evenden, and F. B. O’Rear, Survey of Higher Education for 
the United Lutheran Church in America: Volume I, pp. xxxiv-+624; Volume II, pp. 
xviii+-612; Volume III, pp. xii+-39e. New York: Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1929. 
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reorganizing and improving their work. Some chapters are devoted entirely to 
recommendations. The statement should be added, however, that the report 
emphasizes repeatedly the value of intensive studies by administrative officers 
and faculties of the facts presented to determine needed changes in their in- 
stitutions. : 
The findings of the survey are as a whole very significant. They present an 
illuminating picture of conditions that prevail in many of the smaller colleges in 
the country, such as inadequate financial support, poorly trained staff, limited 
library facilities, inadequate instructional facilities, and little or no supervision. 
Fortunately, some of the institutions studied are meeting their problems in a 
reasonably satisfactory manner. The report shows conclusively that the curricu- 
lum offerings are narrow and that the selection of courses by students is often 
unwise. Unfortunately, the report fails to recommend in detail improved types 
of curriculums. The failure to describe the radical readjustments that are being 
made at the junior-college level is a serious omission in view of the fact that 
many of the students in the colleges studied do not continue beyond the first two 


years. 
WILt1AM S. GRAY 


A summary treatment of vocational guidance.—The general introduction of 
vocational courses into the schools forces school administrators to concern them- 
selves with the possibilities of an adequate vocational-guidance program. Many 
of the current practices in guiding pupils are founded on acceptable pedagogical 
theories. There are some practices, however, that originated with such pseudo- 
sciences as phrenology and character analysis which are not worthy of a place in 
the public schools. So much has been written about vocational guidance that a 
summary of the best practices and theories is timely. A summary of the prin- 
ciples and practices in vocational guidance? is especially timely for school ad- 
ministrators who do not have access to the complete body of literature on this 
subject. 

The author has organized his material in three parts. In the first part, 
“First Steps,’”’ he discusses the place of vocational guidance in modern educa- 
tional and industrial systems, the meaning of vocational guidance, the origin 
and history of the vocational-guidance movement, school-leaving, and juvenile 
employment. 

In Part II, “The Principles of Vocational Guidance,” the author treats the 
following topics: “‘Cases in Vocational Guidance,” ‘Some Fundamental Prin- 
ciples of Vocational Guidance,” “The Vocational Counselor and His Work,” 
“Building the Life-Career,” and “Method in Vocational Guidance.” 

Part III, “The Practice of Vocational Guidance,” deals with such significant 
aspects of vocational guidance as discovering aptitudes, the psychology of apti- 


I, David Cohen, Principles and Practices of Vocational Guidance. New York: 
Century Co., 1929. Pp. xxiv-+472. $3.00. 
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tudes, testing for aptitudes, collecting occupational information, public voca- 
tional service for adult workers, placement, follow-up, and legislation regarding 
child labor. 

The reviewer was impressed by the great number of usable ideas throughout 
the book. The author gives evidence of practical experience in dealing with the 
problems of vocational guidance. 


ROBERT WOELLNER 
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WENDELL W. Practical Arithmetic Work Books: Primer, pp. 72; Book One, 
pp. 72; Book Two, pp. 72; Book Three, pp. 72; Book Four, pp. 72; Book 
Five, pp. 72; Book Six, pp. 72. New York: Macmillan Co., 1929. $0.28 
each. 
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HEARD, SARAH Dow, and Kine, M. W. Stories of American Pioneers. Philadel- 
phia: John C. Winston Co., 1929. Pp. vi+234. $0.88. 

Hosen, Atice M. Knights Old and New. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1929. 
Pp. viii+198. $0.92. 

HorriGAn, OLIVE K. Creative Activities in Physical Education: Correlated and 
Integrated Games and Dances from Many Countries. New York: A. S. 
Barnes & Co., 1929. Pp. xii+148. $2.00. 

MANLEy, Epwarp. The Pursuit of Happiness: A Textbook in Civics. Chicago: 
Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., 1929. Pp. viiit+-276. $1.12. 

NEAL, Erma A., and Storm, OLLIE Perry. The Open Door Second Reader. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1929. Pp. viiit+-174. $0.76. 

PERSING, Extis C., and WitpMAN, Epwarp E. Elementary Science by Grades, 
Book Four. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1929. Pp. xiv-+292. $0.92. 

Puittres, Mary GEISLER. Spider Webs and Sunflowers. Boston: D. C. Heath 
& Co. Pp. 258. $0.88. 

Realms of Gold in Children’s Books. Compiled by Bertha E. Mahony and Elinor 
Whitney. Garden City, New York: Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., 1929. 
Pp. xvi+796. $5.00. 

Rucc, HAROLD, and MENDENHALL, JAMES E. Pupil’s Workbook To Accompany 
“An Introduction to American Civilization.” Boston: Ginn & Co., 1929. 
Pp. xiv+8o. $0.36. 

Rucc, Harorp, and MENDENHALL, JAMES E. Teacher’s Guide for “An Introduc- 
tion to American Civilization.” Boston: Ginn & Co., 1929. Pp. iv-+172. $0.48. 

SmitH, Lewis W., and BLoucH, GIDEON L. Planning a Career: A Vocational 
Civics. Chicago: American Book Co., 1929. Pp. x+470. $1.44. 

STRAYER, GEORGE DRAYTON, Mort, Paut R., and DRANSFIELD, J. E. Check 
Tests To Accompany Carpenter's “Around the World with the Children.” 
Chicago: American Book Co., 1929. Pp. 34. 

THORSMARK, THORA. In Wooden Shoe Land. Evanston, Illinois: Row, Peterson 
& Co., 1929. Pp. 286. 

WALKER, HatrieE ADELL. The Snow Children. Chicago: Beckley-Cardy Co., 
1929. Pp. 128. $0.70. 

WILLIAMS, JESSE FEIRING, and DANSDILL, THERESA. Health and Control. Chi- 
cago: Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., 1929. Pp. viii+210. $0.68. 

WILLIAMS, JESSE FEIRING, and DANSDILL, THERESA. Health and Service. Chi- 
cago: Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., 1929. Pp. viii+-228. $0.72. 

WItitAms, LAWRENCE S. Robin and Jean in England. Chicago: American Book 
Co., 1929. Pp. xiv+242. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCA- 
TION AND OTHER MATERIAL IN PAMPHLET FORM 
Children’s Catalog (Third Edition Revised and Enlarged), Fourth Supplement. 
Compiled by Minnie Earl Sears. New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1929. Pp. 
170. 
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Recent issues of the Bureau (Office) of Education: 

Bulletin No. 13, 1929—Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, Year Ended ~ 
June 30, 1928 by Walter J. Greenleaf. 

Bulletin No. 16, 1929— Significant Movements in City School Systems by W. 
S. Deffenbaugh. 

Bulletin No. 20, 1929—Changing Conceptions of the School-Building Problem 
by Alice Barrows. 

Bulletin No. 25, 1929—Trends in Home-Economics Education, 1926-1928 by 
Emeline S. Whitcomb. 

Bulletin No. 29, 19290—Some Phases of Nursery-Kindergarten-Primary Edu- 
cation, 1926-1928 by Mary Dabney Davis. 

Sixteenth Annual Conference on Educational Measurements Held at Indiana Uni- 
versity (April 19 and 20, 1929). Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana 
University, Vol. V, No. 6. Bloomington, Indiana: University Bookstore, 
1929. Pp. 96. $0.50. 

Sones, W. W. D., and Harry, Davmp P., Jr. Sones-Harry High School Achieve- 
ment Test. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1929. 

Twenty-ninth Annual Report of the Director of Education. Manila, Philippine 
Islands: Bureau of Education, 1929. Pp. 212. 

ZyveE, D. L. Stanford Scientific Aptitude Test. Stanford University, California: 
Stanford University Press, 1929. 


MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS 


FAEGRE, MARION L., and ANDERSON, JOHN E. Child Care and Training. Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota: University of Minnesota Press, 1929 (revised). Pp. 
vi+274. $2.00. 

HamBripGE, RutH. A Map of Children Everywhere. New York: John Day 
Co., Inc. $2.50. 

O’SHEA, M. V. Newer Ways with Children. New York: Greenberg, Publisher, 
Inc., 1929. Pp. x+420. $3.50. 

Pyie, Witt1aM Henry. Training Children: Principles and Practice. New York: 
Century Co., 1929. Pp. x+206. $1.75. 

SAVAGE, Howarp J.,and OTHERS. American College Athletics. Bulletin Number 
Twenty-three. New York: Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, 1929. Pp. xxii+384. 





